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Mave You Loched Over 


~ Your Warpers and Spoolers 


Recently to see if they are of the proper type to meet the present 
conditions of the industry? Good Yarn Preparation makes possible 
a more effective use of the advantages of automatic machinery 
in the Weave Room. | 


Our late Warpers and Spoolers have many improvements 


= 


Designed to Meet Modern Conditions 


and -contribute to the economical operation of the Weaving 
department. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty—and 
manufacturing profits. Our experts are at your service. Perhaps 
they can point out possible economies in your Warping and 
Spooling departments. | 


Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern 
product made for Southern mills by Southern 
people, who know the requirements and have 
provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 
A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N.C. 


Easy on the Warp Threads 
—and the Checkbook too 


<j» Heddles reflect themselves in a soft feeling woven 
fabric. The velvety smooth surface of the eye prevents 
chafing with its. attendant seconds. 


These flexible heddles are easy for the operative to 
thread. They make for steady loom production free from 
costly delays. 


@  Heddles are made of steel wire, heat treated and 
tempered to the right degree. Obviously, replacements 
come far between, 


May we send samples? 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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**Fair is not. 


Good Enough for You 


| Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
| Helps You to Get Better Weaving — 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 
arations, are the results of years of study and researeh in 
our textile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to secure a uniform size regain. . Daily 
performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in. your vicinity, 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of our experts show you in your 
plant how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weaving. 
No obligation. Write 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC., KEW 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 
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—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, 
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Brakes—Friction— Bearings 


HEN the brakeman of a fast moving train signals for the brakes 


to be applied, the train’s motion is retarded by a sliding, dragging 
area of metal—friction. 


When the shafting of your factory turns in babbitt bearings with 
their long area of metal, each bearing acts like a brake wasting in fric- 


tion, heat and wear much of the power that should be available for 
useful work. 


Just as a locomotive cannot pull against set brakes—neither can 


your shafting operate efficiently when its motion is retarded by friction’s 
binding grip. 


Let our engineers estimate on an installation for your plant and 
point out some of the savings that the 9000 users have made by re 
moving the brakes. from their line shafting. Skayef Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearing Hangers always pay for themselves in two years or less. 


For Nearest Distributor, See MacRae’s Blue Book 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY - - 


Thursday, February 7, 1924. 
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SKAYEF 
—the 4-Saving Hanger 


Ist Skayef Hangers save from 50 per 

Saving cent upward of the energy which 

plain bearings consume in friction. 

This means a saving of 15 to 35 per cent of 
your power cost. 


2nd Considerable time is saved by eli- 

Saving minating shutdowns for replacing 

or adjusting bearings; forced idle- 

ness of machines and men is a cost-factor 
too big to be ignored. 


3rd Lubricant consumption reduced 60 

Saving to 80 per cent as compared with 

plain bearing hangers. Lubricant 

required only at infrequent intervals and it 
cannot leak out and ruin belts or product. 


4th = There is no discernible wear of the 

Savin hard steel balls and races and ab- 

8 solutely no shaft wear. Dust and 

grit cannot enter the bearings and Skayeft 

self aligning ball-bearings have the exclusive 

inherent ability of compensating automati- 
cally for shaft deflections. 
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South Africas Chances Cotton 


HERE is one man who has put 

South Africa cotton on a clear 
and scientific footing, without flat- 
tering the prospects or blurring the 
awkward facts. This is Mr. G. F. 
Keatings, an  ex-Indian official, 
whose services to Indian agriculture 
have been rewarded with fhe Com- 
panionship of the Order of the In- 
dian Empire. In the light of his 
experience, and the way in which he 
has improved cotton-growing in the 
Bombay and other provinces, and, 
above all, his enlightened policy for 
fourteen years as India’s director of 
agriculture, he was lately persuaded 
to leave his retired leisure here in 
England and undertake a tour of 
observation throughout the cotton- 
growing areas of South Africa- The 
results as embodied in a carefully 
considered report are a model of 
the enlightened and conscientious 
work which our civil service offi- 
cials have placed at the service of 
India’s progress for many decades 
past; and there is ground for gen- 
uine regret that the new conditions 
created by the Indian reforms by 
the Curtis scheme are reducing this 
great staff of humane and diligent 
public servants to a minimum, says 
J. P. Collins in the Boston Tran- 
script. 


Our immediate interest, however, 


is South Africa and the question 
whether its present modest output 
will ever cut any considerable figure 
in the total production of the world. 
Mr. Keatinge is under no misgiving 
or misapprehension on that score. 
After considering the subject in all 
its aspects, and especially with an 
eye to the expectations of the Brit- 
ish importer, he comes to the con- 
clusion that South Africa will thor- 
oughly well justify an increasing 
and somewhat bold expenditure of 
capital and trouble on well-marked 
and prudential lines. But the as- 
sistance given must be adequate, he 
says, and given without delay; and 
the document of sixty pages in 
which he arrives at these conclu- 
sions may rank as the Bible of the 
South African cotton growers, as 
Mr.. W. M. MecKee’s treatise on 
“South African Sheep and Wool” 
deserves to be regarded as the 
standard guide for the sheep breeder 
and the shepherd in the same Land 
of Promise. Let us see what Mr. 
Keatinge has to say. 


America may claim indirectly to 
have played the pioneer causé of 
cotton-growing in South Africa, as 
she did the French Revolution and 


so many other interesting move- 
ments. For it was her Civil War 
and the shortage of cotton thus oc- 
easioned which prompted the ex- 
perimental growing of cotton in the 
Eastern Province of Cape Colony 
and various sporadic efforts, until 
twelve years ago the pursuit was 
taken up in commercial earnest. But 
it took some years for farmers to 
descend from the risky higher levels 
on the “high yeld” to a less frosty 
elevation where the crop could be 
gathered before the frosts arrive. In 
only rare cases had this wise course 
commended itself to the cautious 
grower. One farmer has planted and 
gathered cotton continuously for 
seventeen years, with the exception 
of two years of war-time when 
ocean freight was impossible. But 
this was a rather isolated case, and, 
descending to statistics, we find 
local tendencies to exaggerate quan- 
tities, acreage, etc. It seems clear, 
however, that the uplands of Natal 
are “catching up” with the Trans- 
vaal, for they have risen from a 
proportion of one-sixth five years 
ago to five-sevenths in 1920. Even 
now the total export of raw cotton 
ascertainable for 1922 is only 1,606,- 
627 (value just under $300,000), and 
these figures, supplied me by the 
South African Trade Bureau ‘in 
London, are modesty itself com- 
pared with world statistics and re- 
quirements. 

Yet it is noteworthy that they 
mark a big advance on those of the 
previous year, and it is the rise, not 
the static fact, which counts in the 
eyes of people who have an eye to 
the real factors of international 
trade. Only one thing makes one 
chary in accepting South African 
figures, and if is this: there is the 
inevitable tendency in a young and 
widely seattered country for dif- 
ferent districts (and different races) 
lo nurse their own methods of reck- 
oning, so that a bale in one province 
may contain anything from 100 to 
400 pounds, while in another district 
one single bale may contain twice as 
much as its neighbor. A bale of 
cotton seed, again, may be a bundle 
of five hundred pounds, or so. But 
Mr. Keatinge has checked his esti- 
mates carefully, and after all, it is 
his reading of progressive condi- 
tions that interests us, not the scal- 
ing of any special district or season, 
or all combined. 


Climate, that arbitrary penalty 
which nature lays on all, is a factor 
well worth study in South Africa, 


‘Of early frosts. 


for it supplies the key to the whole 
position. The Transvaal, 3,500 feet 
above sea level, is set down by ex- 
perience as the limit of height, and 
2.500 feet even has its risks, so it 
may be safely stated that the best 
average is 2,000 feet or less, as cal- 
culated to afford a growing season 
before October and November bring 
the rainy season and the advance of 
frost. This reduces the available 
areas in Transvaal and Natal, and 
the chief region for suitability is the 
large tract of low country below the 
main escarpment which runs from 
the Zoutpansberg, on the North, 
southeast to the Barberton district, 
and then cuts south through Swazi- 
land and Natal into Zululand. This 
low country between the Drakens- 
berg and the Lobombo Mountains is 
at an elevation of less than 2,000 
feet above sea level, and in point of 
temperature is admirably suited for 
cotton. The foothills of the Dra- 
kensberg, up to an elevation of 
about 3,000 feet, are also well suited 
for cotton, though there is some risk 
The other area 
which comes just within the limits 
of elevation indicated above is a 
large and indefinite area in the Rus- 
tenburg and Waterberk districts. To 
the north of the Rustenburg district 
there is a tract about 3,500 feet 
above sea level where cotton is now 
grown on a fairly extensive scale. 


The latter region has an annual 
rainfall of 15.25 inches and the for- 
mer 25.35 inches, with a higher rec- 
ord still for Zululand. Here again is 
a department of inquiry where sys- 
tematic and scientific growing on a 
standardized scale will demand a 
much more careful and continuous 
record of rainfall than has been kept 
hitherto. For only this can show 
the real incidence of those droughts 
which sometimes occur for six 
weeks at a time; or torrential down- 
pours which sometimes drench the 
crops with ten inches in a single 
day. Damage is much more likely 
from sheer weight of rain like this 
than any deficiency, with its sequel 
of aphis and the shedding of bolls. 
As for hailstorms (usually in No- 
vember and December, though they 
have been known as late as March), 
they are confined to narrow, well- 
defined belts, so that. an individual 
farm may suffer badly but not a 
district. 

South Africa is notoriously a land 
of extreme diversity of soil, so that 
light and heavy, poor and rich soils 
may often be found in the same 


field; and it would need a column to 
hit off the diversities between dis- 
trict and district. The Rustenburg 
region, which may stand for the 
rest, shows heavy black soil derived 
from norite on the east, and on the 
west rich loams of a diabasie char- 
acter with interspersions of a sandy, 
shaly sort- Where light soils give 
only a eouple of pickings, the heav- 
ier varieties yield three or four, 
together with a better ginning per- 
centage. The “black turf” of Rus- 
tenburg is very fertile but difficult 
to handle; if needs an early satura- 
tion with heavy rain, and is liable 
to get waterlogged even then. Soil 


‘is the subject that few South Afri- 


can farmers have studied properly, 
and is one of the departments which . 
will need taking in hand by an ex- 
pert. Irrigation has been undertaken 
with Pima cotton and good results 
have accrued in and around the ex- 
perimental station at Rustenburg, 
but other plans on a more ambitious — 
scale in the neighborhood of various 
rivers are awaiting funds to carry 
them out, and these are not avail- 
able or likely to be just yet. 


If South African farmers are go- 
ing to turn from their favorite 
avocation of stock-breeding, they 
must cultivate experience carefully 
with effective tillage and systematic 
rotation by crops, as also with fer- 
filizers. Heavy storms may waste 
away a whole surface and its crops 
a quarter of a mile away, where the 
soil is light and powdery. On some 
farms where the lands are undula- 
tions it will be necessary to choose 
land with a considerable slope, and 
leave a strip of bush untouched 
along the contour in the middle of a 
field so as to check the flow of sur- 
face water. Deep ploughing to the 
extent of nine or ten inches often 
damages a crop by bringing raw 
subsoil to the surface and depriving 
the young plants of the available 
food, and the farmers are advised to 
increase the depth gradually year 
by year. 


The manual labor element, chiefly 
of natives under white settlers, is 
another thing that requires careful 
study, and as some territories are 
reserved exclusively for whites or 
blacks. In the Transvaal the ques- 
tion of location is very. indefinite 
and trouble may be avoided by giv- 
ing the map condition thorough at- 
tention beforehand. There is an 
intention to increase these native 
locations, and the legislative condi- 
tions since the Native Land Act of 


q 
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-concentrated 
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1913 require to be overhauled, espe- 
cially in districts where the execu- 
tive is allowing the purchase of 
land by natives outside the letter of 
the law. Even where a white far- 
mer buys, and has the right to turn 
off the natives at sight, he would be 
foolish to do so, considering that 
without labor his holdings would be 
valueless. Again, the land compa- 
nies hold large blocks of territory, 
but these are destined to become 
native areas in the end, and: here 
again the old rule applies that the 
buver must be on his guard. [If has 
been suggested that these companies 
should encourage the native tenants 
to grow cotton as being more profit- 
able than growing. maize. But here, 
as in Zululand and Swaziland, the 
native shows himself incorrigibly 
conservative and unwilling to take 
risks of being cheated as to price. 
He: grows maize for his own con- 
sumption, and as this allows him to 
run his stock and leave the field 
work to the women, he is likely to 
continue the arrangement. Then if 
he runs info debt or wants a little 
extra money he can always hire 
himself out to local farmers or the 
mines. and return with the surplus 
to his kraal and life of ease. On the 
whole. therefore, it may be said that 
the man who understands the na- 
tive’s ways, or employs a manager 
with this knowledge, and makes a 
good impression on them, can gen- 
erally get whatever labor he may 
need, so there is no real trouble 
with cotton on that score, as a rule. 
It is only where labor needs are 
ted that the difficulty 
arises, and even there there 1s re- 
assurance, for the native population 
is increasing rapidly. 

Fortunately South Africa is clear 
of two chief pests—the pink boll- 
worm and the boll weevil, and 
though the regulations for excluding 
them cause some trouble to the far- 
mers, they are accepted and en- 
forced, nor does anyone deny that 
they are well worth enforcing: But 
the country has its own pests, three 
in number—the American boll- 
worm and the spiny and Soudan va- 
rieties, together with others of less 
seriousness and notoriety. Some- 
times the damage they inflict is se- 
vere, but as a rule the insect plagues 
of South Africa do only a moderate 
average amount of damage. Jassids 
have been very little studied, but 
are purely local; and heavy rain 
usually washes away the aphis. 
Then there are grasshoppers, cat- 
worm bugs, and red bug stainers in 
two varieties, and when an ento- 
mologist is retained to specialize in 
eotton pests alone, the results ought 
to be reassuring and satisfactory. 
Growths like fungold, cotton “wilt,” 
and the “red-leaf curl” of India are 
conspicuously absent, and a tour of 
the country shows a_ remarkable 
level of health among the cotton all 
round. 

The Agricultural Department of 
South Africa has a tobacco and cot- 
fon division, with four officers em- 
ployed, in the proportion of one for 
the first and three for the second, 
and these are few enough to cover 
such a vast tract of country. Their 


best experiments are carried on at a 
station near Rustenburg, where the 
best results have been obtained with 
the Bancroft variety, and a series of 
manurial trials on light soils, with a 
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rotation of maize, tobacco, cotton 
and green manuring. An application 
of 200 pounds of acid phosphates per 
acre costing 3% dollars per acre, 
yields a good profit; and although 
the process of ratooning is discour- 
aged as a result of trials, it works on 
“black turf” soils, and has been 
known to increase the yield of seed 
cotton tenfold, that is to say from 
100 pounds to 1,000 pounds per acre. 
The question of seed is a tangled 
one, for in, too many cases several 
varieties have been used side by side 
and got hopelessly mixed, so that 
you see mixed samples sown, some 
containing naked: seed, seed with a 
green fuz, and some with a yellow. 
Quite distinet varieties: can be. seen 
growing together, and the hybrid 
seeds produced by first crosses are 
splitting vigorously. There has cer- 
tainly been no pure line breeding 
under competent botanical super- 
vision, and this is probably the most 
insistent need of the cotton industry 
in South Africa at present. All it 
needs is a trained plant breeder, and 
the necessary outlay would be a 
good investment for the country. 
Staple up to 1% inches has been 
produced, but the price-yield has 
varied from: 300 points on middling 
Americans, to 300 points off. 

This point of yield demands a few 
illustrative figures, and Mr. Keatinge 
supplies many of. interest, from 
which one or two may be taken to 
indicate the whole. On the Rusten- 
burg experimental station during 
the last seven years the yield of seed 
cotton has varied from an average 
of 268 pounds per acre to an average 
of 1,182 pounds, the average for the 
whole farm for the whole series of 
vears being 647 pounds per acre. 
Last season the average yield of six- 
teen farmers in the Rustenburg dis- 
trict, who keep careful accounts, 
was about 300 pounds per acre in a 
very dry season; but a good farmer 
in the Rustenburg district some 
years ago in a good season got an 
average of 1,400 pounds per acre on 
ten acres, and last year, with only 
fifteen inches of rain, he got an 
average of 500 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. In the main cotton belt in 
the low country below the Berg the 
average yield of cotton should be 
higher, since the rainfall is better, 
and yields of 900 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre are fairly common. 

‘Prize Competition Yields. 

In the competitions for the prizes 
offered by the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association during the years 
1920 and 1921 the average yields per 
acre on the competitors’ farms were 
as follows: 

Average yield per acre in the ten- 
acre competition: (1920) 448 pounds 
of seed cotton; 1921) 692 pounds of 
seed cotton. 

Average yield per 
fifty-acre competion: 
pounds of seed cotton; 
pounds of seed cotton. 

Average of both competitions dur- 
ing the two years, 540 pounds per 
acre. 

The competitors’ farms were sit- 
uated in the various cotton tracts of 
the Transvaal and Natal.. As an ex- 
ample of good yields I may mention 
that last year the yield from 450 
acres on the Neasine and Tugela 
river estates in the Tugela Valley 
averaged 1,200 pounds per acre, and 


acre in the 
(1920) 5914 
(4921) 5412 


in the Vryheid district also heavy 
yields on considerable areas have 
been obtained. 

Sea Island cotton has yielded an 
average of 1,500 pounds to the acre 
on a four-acre plot at the Mpako 
experimental station in the Trans- 
kei, east of the main cotton belt and 
the Drakenberg Mountains, but the 
staple was poor and the same va- 
riety has turned out better in other 
parts. But there is no roller-gin 
available, and the Transkei is a.na- 
tive tract, where each native family 
has ten acres of arable land with 
outside pasturage rights attached. 
Here, it may be added, the popula- 
tion is pressing heavily on the land, 
and the local administration would 
welcome assistance in experiment- 
ing for long-stapled cotton, and this 
excludes the Sea Island variety. 

There are other important ques- 
tions to be considered in South Af- 
rica, like handling and marketing, 
and these are problems that have 
deterred many farmers from grow- 
ing cotton, simply for want of a 
good agency and: co-operation. Gin- 
ning is bad and scarce, and farmers 
have been known to send their crop 
three hundred miles to Pretoria for 
ginning and thence as lint to Dur- 
ban, another five hundred 
with all the inevitable burdens of 
freight. The railway companies 
have made concessions, and you can 
send eighty pounds of lint two hun- 
dred miles for a penny, so that the 
difficulty is not insuperable. Mar- 
keting is uncertain, and farmers 
bitterly complain that often having 
samples accepted at Liverpool, the 
premium received for cotton in the 
bulk has been far below the sample 
price. They evidently fail to realize 
that Liverpool cannot afford the 
same rates for small parcels as it 
can for big quantities such as come 
from America, and when they do, 
the discovery will inevitably stimu- 
late the desire to work on a bigger 
scale and get the benefits of co- 
operation. For similar reasons there 
can be no selling futures in Liver- 
pool until the crop assumes larger 
proportions and the trade is better 
organized. What is worse, the far- 
mers must stand out of his money 
for six months after harvest, and 
delay in pressing and shipping in- 
creases the interval still further. 
For some reason or other the two 
chief South African banks are said 
to decline financing any such deals, 
and what is required is a substantial 
corporation to come to the rescue, 
and work on strictly business lines. 
It is one of the many illustrations of 
the way in which big finance in 
South.Africa is wholly on the min- 
eral side, and has a_half-hostile 
bearing towards the agricultural 


element, a jealousy for which the 


country has to pay many times over. 
Besides, cotton cannot compete at 
present with cattle-growing, and 
communications are very bad. 

The next twenty years, all things 
considered, may see South Africa 
producing a quarter of a million 
bales of cotton, with every prospect 
of msing to the half million, and 
possibly a million, if the concentra- 
tion on limited areas is earried out 
as it ought to be- But this means 
also a new experimental station in 
the Transvaal low country at Kom- 
atipoort, near the Portuguest port 
of Lourene Marques, with a cotton- 


miles, 
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breeder, a soil specialist, and an 
entomologist as the nucleus of a 
working staff, and a strong commer- 
cial corporation for handling, mar- 
keting and financing the crop on 
commercial lines. Though this 
would only affect one area, the ef- 
fect on the rest would be consider- 
able, because it would set up a 
standard and a model for other 
tracts. As for ginning, a ginnery 
might be set up at Komatipoort, 
with a manager available to visit 
other ginneries as the need arises 
and his convenience allows. White 
settlers and native cultivators 
should be considered as separate 
propositions, though not necessarily 
by a separate corporation for each. 
The present, according to Mr. Keat- 
inge, is an appropriate moment for 
instituting fresh and enlightened 
methods on these lines, but as al- 
ready said, the assistance given 
ought to be adequate to utilize ex- 
isting opportunities, and it should 
be given without delay. 


A South African Cotton Corporation. 

It is on lines like these that mat- 
ters will develop sooner or later. 
and Sir Henry Dundas, on behalf of 
fhe Empire Corporation, has sug- 
gested a South African Cotton Cor- 
poration for all these purposes just 
indicated, selected farmers to be 
financed by undertaking direct pro-. 
duction or some other desirable 
way. It is further suggested to as- 
sist the. Cotton Institute proposed in 
connection with the cotton branch 
of the Agricultural Department in 
the way of scientific research and 
the establishment of cotton seed 
farms; as also by an annual grant 
for a period of years, and by giving 
advice and general assistance wher- 
ever required. The South African 
minister for agriculture, Sir Thomas 
Smartt, and his colleague, Senator 
Reitz, the South Afriea’s minister of 
lands, have been asked to state defi- 
nifely that such corporation 
would be welcomed, that it would be 
granted such land and water rights 
as Government can give for erecting 
the ginnery press described, that. it 
would appoint a nominee of his own 
to the board, and grant Grown lands 
such as may be required, for experi- 
mental cultivation and seed farms, 
on terms such as may make cotton- 
growing reasonably possible. Fur- 
thermore, as a levy of a dollar a 
bale of 500 pounds has been pro- 
posed on exports, and the Govern- 
ment reserves the right to forego 
this in particular cases, it. is sug- 
gested that these experimental and 
stimulative measures constitute just 
such a case. One weak point about 
the proposal is that the Portuguese 
authorities at Lourenco Marques 
have not been particularly friendly 
of late, chiefly through a difference 
about exchange, ete.. at Mozam- 
bique; but General Smuts has been 
conducting negotiations in London 
with the Portuguese minister, and it 
is hoped that these difficulties will 
be overcome. Otherwise, some other 
port would be used at a greater dis- 
tance. For the present it may be 
said that Sir Thomas Smartt has 
returned a favorable answer on all 
points and now that the British 
premier has encouraged an empire 
cotton policy, it may go forward in 
this respect of organized assistance 
whatever the result of the general 
election. 
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“Signed By The Author” 
And signed with an imperishable 
mark. Not merely a stamp of 
identity, but a lasting impress, an 
ever-present reminder. For it 


would be as “¢%9 to the sae W h k 
White | on to her in so high a degree. 
Hollywood Hose 
LIOLLY WO | 
) con me HOSE | OU owe it to yourself to see that your satisfied 
~ a customers of today can find your brand name 
_ sits on your hosiery when they buy next time. 
ier Harrington & Waring 
Lag Cabin NEW YORK CITY _ That’s the repeat business that builds up your 
| | volume and your profits. 
Your Jobber Can Give You Service 
| That is why so many of the country’s leading 
© | hosiery and underwear manufacturers such as 


Harrington & Waring, permanently identify their 
product with Kaumagraph. 


Kaumagraph is a dry transfer—that will not 
KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY wash off—wear off—or tear off. It is easily and 
4 209 West 38th Street New York economically applied. It permanently identifies 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia your product for future business. 
Charlotte, N. C. Paris, France 


Come to trade marking headquarters with your 
Sy, Paris, Ont., Canada trade marking problems. We will gladly help you 
cash in on your market. Our advice is at your 

service without obligation. 


( For Trademarking Textiles, Hosiery, Silks, etc. Use— j 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Forty Years of Faithful 


Service 


Here is a Ladew: Flintstone that has 


been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew’”’ stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 


While the first artificial silk was 
produced about thirty years ago in 
an effort to stimulate the product of 
the silk worm, it was more of a 
curiosity than anything else and 
lacked many of the fundamental 
elements essential to commercial 
success. It was simply gun cotton 
softened by solvents and spun into 
threads, coarse, uneven and highly 
inflammable. Its first introduction 
into fabric was met with suspicion 


-by the manufacturer and danger to 


the public—so much so, that laws 
were passed forbidding its manufac- 
ture aml sale. 


Chemistry was not idle, however, 
and soon a method: was discovered 
whereby all attendant danger was 
eliminated. The yarn was made even 
more adaptable to the textile trade 
and today through its consistently 
uniform performance, ifs popularity 
has become firmly fixed. It is re- 
garded by many as the most versa- 
tile textile yarn in the world. Va- 
riations of the original methods and 
process have been introduced by 
each newcomer in the field but the 
resulting yarns are all fairly similar 
in appearance, even though present- 
day yarn is produced from wood 
fibre as well as cotton. 


Its phenomenal spread and growth 
can be visualized from the fact that 
it is:only: the matter of a decade 
since the first small packages of 
artificial silk were imported to this 
country by one of our prominent 
mercantile banking houses. These 
silky, creamy, white yarns of high 
lustre were described in the early 
trade journals as representing the 
latest activities of chemical experts 
in France, Belgium and Switzerland. 
At first they were viewed as a curi- 
osity and were passed around the 
trade with laughte. Experiments 
were made by kniiters and weavers 
of ribbons and hr-ad silks but it is 
frankly admitte« wat the first ef- 
torts were far fm successful and 
artificial silk left much to be de- 
sired. 


It was lustrous, to be sure, but 
was lacking in strength, dyed un- 
evenly, was not very uniform in 
size, and was harsh and brittle.. To- 
day, it is lustrous or soft in tone, 
according to requirements; its ten- 
sile strength is from 10 to 60 per 
cent greater than the best of warp 
cotton; it dyes evenly and will ab- 
sorb any shade of the rainbow; it is 
very uniform in size, is soft and 
warm to the touch. [tf comes in 
skeins of many thousands of yards, 
and can be wound in any form or 
used in the looms for either warp 
or filling; is. durable and _ lasting, 
apparently unaffected by time, and 
in its bleached state, remains pure 
and white. 


The knitting trades accepted ar- 
tificial silk yarns rapidly. Hosiery 
men first used it in combination with 
cotton as a plate; then underwear 
and knitted cloth manufacturers en- 
tered the field. Mills which acted 
as pioneers in the early days soon 
found that they were giving their 
customers something entirely new 
and that it was not substitution but 
embellishment that resulted from its 


washing process. 
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Artificial Silk 


use. In looking over figures of con- 
sumption, year by year in so far as 
they are available, if is evident that 
the knitting trade, in which is in- 
cluded knitted piece goods, sweaters, 
neckwear, underwear, and the like, 
has thus far been the largest single 
class of user. The hosiery trade 
follows and then the weaver of 
broad goods. 


Artificial silk is so comparatively 
new a textile and its growth has 
been so rapid that manufacturers of 
varn have been unable to keep pace 
in the development of new uses for 
the product. Manufacturers of cot- 
fon linings for dresses, suits and 
overcoats, for example, are just be- 
ginning to utilize -artificial silk in 
decided quantities. The results ob- 
tained in the form of satins with 
cotton backs, and also in taffetas 
and other like materials give excel- 
lent wear, are beautifully lustrous 
and are reasonable in price. Sport 
satin, produced. from mercerized 
cotton and artificial silk, was a re- 
markable material and one which 
gained popular favor over night. It 
is coming back, I hear, chiefly in 
those materials produced from the 
finest counts of both eotton and ar- 
tificial silk. 


The ribbon trade now uses great. 
quantities of artificial silk and is 
developing ifs use in connection 
with mercerized cotton for moires. 
plain staples and novelties. Labels 
for all kinds of textiles give excel- 
lent results when set up with arti- 
ficial silk. Laces, curtains, braids, 
upholstery fabrics, millinery cloths, 
necktie materials, glove cloth, met- 
als, shoe coverings, all represent 
élasses of textiles in which cotton 
yarns have long stood as important 
manufacturing factors. Now the 
field is proving that it can be ad- 
vanced further by the introduction 
of artificial silk yarns which em- 
bellish and add to the value of the 
finished product. 


Most silk manufacturers in the 
United States today are making 
some use of artificial silk yarn. An 
instance of another new field just 
beginning to open up for artificial 
silk is disclosed by braiders and 
covered wire manufacturers. Its 
lustrous sheen and clear, deep col- 
oring make it a perfect covering for 
lamp cords, telephone wires and 
similar materials. As an insulator 
and covering for fine magnet wires 
it has no superior when properly 
treated and applied. Its develop- 
— in the shirting trade is fa- 
miliar. 


There seems to be a general im- 
pression that artificial silk will not 
stand up when wet or during a 
It is true that our 
product loses tensile strength while 
wet, but the same strength imme- 
diately returns when dry. If prop- 
erly washed, with no more care 
than should be given to any delicate 
textile or fabric, it will wear and 
give excellent satisfaction. Artificial 
silk yarns of different manufactures 
have different degrees of strength, 
some yarns being far stronger when 
both dry and wet than others. 
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HERE is much difference between 
_ the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 
each drop upon a piece of paper 
of the same quality, and see to it 
that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 
more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 
which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 
largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 
property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller's Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but it does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. 

The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 


_ Ingredients in the size and leave them deposited | 


on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. 
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HOUGHTON 


The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton goods, 


_ but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal'must be penetrated by 
carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 
in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 


esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 


liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 
readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 


and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 


matter such as stearine. Products which are in 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 
are readily soluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteratien process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 
the property of staying put. 


Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 
ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 
more or less related to the manufacture of those 
products for all industries and HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years’ experience in the manufacture of oils 
possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy 
Phone: Wainut 2067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. Box 81. 
Phone: 1990 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Davenport, la., Denver, Col., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Cai., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 


J., Pitteburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattie, Was 
land, Scotiand, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


extile Industry 
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Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew’” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 
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Artifical Silk 


While the first artificial silk was 
produced about thirty years ago in 
an effort to stimulate the product of 
the silk worm, it was more of a 
curiosity than anything else and 
lacked many of the fundamental 
elements essential to eommercial 
success. It was simply gun cotton 


softened by solvents and spun into. 


threads, coarse, uneven and highly 
inflammable. Its first introduction 
into fabric was met with suspicion 
by the manufacturer and danger to 
the public—so much so, that laws 
were passed forbidding its manufac- 
ture and sale. 


Chemistry was not idle, however, 
and soon a method was discovered 
whereby all attendant danger was 
eliminated. The yarn was made even 
more adaptable to the textile trade 
and today through its consistently 
uniform performance, its popularity 
has become firmly fixed. It is re- 
garded by many as the most versa- 
tile textile yarn in the world. Va- 
riations of the original methods and 
process have been introduced by 


each newcomer in the field but the 


resulting yarns are all fairly similar 
in appearance, even though present- 
day yarn is produced from wood 


fibre as well as cotton. 


Its phenomenal spread and growth 
can be visualized from the fact that 
it is only the matter of a decade 
since the first small packages of 
artificial silk were imported to this 
country by one of our prominent 
mercantile banking houses. These 
silky, creamy, white yarns of high 
lustre were described in the early 
trade journals as representing the 
latest activities of chemical experts 
in France, Belgium and Switzerland. 
At first they were viewed as a curi- 


tf osity and were passed around the 


trade with laughte. Experiments 
were made by knitters and weavers 
of ribbons and br-ad silks but it is 
frankly admitte« wat the first ef- 
iorts were far frm successful and 
artificial silk left much to be de- 
sired. 


It was lustrous, to be sure, but 
was lacking in strength, dyed un- 


evenly, was not very uniform in 


size, and was harsh and brittle... To- 
day, it is lustrous or soft in tone, 
according to requirements; its ten- 
sile strength is from 10 to 60 per 
cent greater-than the best of warp 
cotton; it dyes evenly and will ab- 
sorb any shade of the rainbow; it is 
very uniform in size, is soft and 
warm to the touch. It comes in 
skeins of many thousands of yards, 
and can be wound in any form or 
used in the looms for either warp 
or filling; is durable and lasting, 
apparently unaffected by time, and 
in its bleached state, remains pure 
and white. 


The knitting trades accepted ar- 
tificial silk yarns rapidly. Hosiery 
men first used it in combination with 
cotton as. a plate; then underwear 
and knitted cloth manufacturers en- 
tered the field. Mills which acted 
as pioneers in the early days soon 
found that they were giving their 
customers something entirely new 
and that it was not substitution but 
embellishment that resulted from its 


use. In looking over figures of con- 
sumption, year by year in so far as 
they are available, it is evident that 
the knitting trade, in which is in- 
cluded knitted piece goods, sweaters, 
neckwear, underwear, and the like, 
has thus far been the largest single 
class of user. The hosiery trade 
follows and then the weaver of 
broad goods: 


Artificial silk is so comparatively 
new a textile and ifs growth has 
heen so rapid that manufacturers of 
varn have been unable to keep pace 
in the development of new uses for 
the product. Manufacturers of cot- 
ton linings for dresses, suits and 
overcoats, for example, are just be- 
ginning fo utilize artificial silk in 
decided quantities. The results ob- 
tained in the form of satins with 
cotton backs, and also in ftaffetas 
and other like materials give excel- 
lent wear, are beautifully lustrous 
and are reasonable in price. Sport 
satin, produced from mercerized 
cotton and artificial silk, was a re- 
markable material and one which 
gained popular favor over night. Tt 
is coming back, I hear, chiefly ‘in 
those materials produced from the 
finest counts of both eotton and ar- 
tificial silk. 


_ The ribbon trade now uses great 
quantities of artificial silk and is 
developing ifs use in eonnection 
with mercerized cotton for moires, 
plain staples and novelties. Labels 
for all kinds of textiles give excel- 
lent results when set up with arti- 
ficial silk. Laces, curtains, braids, 
upholstery fabrics, millinery cloths, 
necktie materials, glove cloth, met- 
als, shoe coverings, all represent 
classes of textiles in which cotton 
yarns have long stood as important 
manufacturing factors. Now the 
field is proving that it can be ad- 
vanced further by the introduction 
of artificial silk yarns which em- 
bellish and add to the value of the 
finished product. 


Most silk manufacturers in the 
United States today are making 
some use of artificial silk yarn. An 
instance of another new field just 
beginning to open up for artificial 
silk is disclosed by braiders and 
covered wire manufacturers. Its 
lustrous sheen and clear, deep col- 
oring make it a perfect covering for 
lamp cords, telephone wires and 
similar materials. As an insulator 
and covering for fine magnet wires 
if has no superior when properly 
treated and applied. Its develop- 


ment in the shirting trade is fa- 
miliar, 


There seems to be a general im- 
pression that artificial silk will not 
stand up when wet or during a 
washing process. It is true that our 
produet loses tensile strength while 
wet, buf the same strength imme- 
diately returns when dry. If prop- 
erly..washed,. with..no. more...care 
than should be given to any delicate 
textile or fabric, it will wear and 
give excellent satisfaction. Artificial 
silk yarns of different manufactures 
have different degrees of strength, 
some yarns being far stronger when 
both dry and wet than others. 
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PENETRATION 


HERE is much difference between The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 


~ the power possessed by various tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
liquids to penetrate solids. manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton goods, 


: less into all of the industries. 
As an illustration; accurately but enters more or less in 


measure a drop of one liquid All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by 

and a drop of another. Place carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 

each drop upon a piece of paper in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 

of the same quality, and see to it penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 

that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 

oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 

itself over an area several times larger than that esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 

over which the other will spread itself. While liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 

the test thus described is one of common practice For instance with the preparation of wool, the 

it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 

for it may be possible that the paper used contains of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 

more or less of a filler or gloss and that property readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 

which permits a liquid to spread itself over the every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 
largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the and carrying with it a certain amount of solid ' 

property which permits it to penetrate interiors, matter such as stearine. Products which are in 

although there is some relation between the themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 

properties. are readily seluable in oil in certain proportions. 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. | 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
‘penetrate in itself, but it does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteratien process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 


action. 
The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, ~ property of staying put. | 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the more or less related to the manufacture of those 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the products for all industries and HOUGHTON’S 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
beam, and is the cause of. not carrying the size years’ experience in the manufacture of oils 
through to the cloth. possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 
E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
| Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C._ GREENVILLE, S&S. Cc. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1001 Healy Bidg. P. 0. Box 81 511 Masonc Temple 418 N. 8rd St. 
Phone: Walnut 2067 Phone: 1990 Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, la., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa,, Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los ae Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portiand, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


HE Whitinsville Spinning Ring 

Co., although it has no con- 
nection whatever with the Whitin 
Machine Works, is located adjoining 
them. Mr. Carpenter, who had shown 
me over the Whitin Machine Works, 
very kindly accompanied me to the 
office of the Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Company, where I found. the 
vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer, Mr. S. F. Brown, who is well 
known in the South, and also Mr. 
Wesley, the bookkeeper. — 

In company with Mr. Brown, I 
paid a visit to the president, Mr. 
Arthur Whitin. 

It had been some years since I 
had seen Mr. Whitin and I enjoyed 
a short talk with him. He originated 
the Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Company and has conducted it as a 
successful business through many 
years. He has also been actively 
engaged in cotton manufacturing. 

Leaving Mr. Whitin’s office, Mr. 
Brown conducted me through their 
busy shop and I learned that they 
manufacture rings on a different 
system from other people. 

Whereas, some drop forge their 
rings and others punch a hole in a 
bar and roll them out, the Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Company buy 
special steel in bars. The bars they 
were working when I went in were 
about % inch thick by 1 inch wide. 
A machine cut these off in lengths 
. according to the size of ring to be 
made. The short lengths were heat- 
ed, bent ring shape and so expectly 
welded that if is impossible, after 
the ring is made, to find the welded 
place. The Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Company have always made 
their rings on that system, claiming 
that it adds to the efficiency of the 
ring to have the stock in the ring 
always worked in the same direction 
as the travel of the traveler. 

After being welded and rolled to 
size the rings are turned to size in 
automatic lathes. Sometimes they 
turn two rings and then cut them 
apart. 

The Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Company can turn out a maximum 
of 35,000 rings per week, and as 
almost every machine in their plant 
was busy, I do not think they were 
running much below capacity. 

After the rings are turned they 
are carried to the case hardening 
room, where they are packed with 
bone and chemicals into small boxes 
covered with iron filings and kept 
for a certain time in automatically 
controlled case hardening ovens: 

After being hardened they are 
polished by hand. They are placed 
in high speed chucks and boys with 
soft wooden sticks, covered with 
emery dust, polish one side and then 
the other. 

After that a very careful..and 
minute inspection is made of every 
ring. 

The Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Company also make ring holders but 
it is a simple process compared to 
the manufacture of rings. 

While in the plant I met Charles 
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Hardy, the superintendent, and Wil- 
liam Gould, the assistant superin- 


tendent. William Dutemple, their 
Southern salesman, was in the 
South. 


Fornier & Lemoine. 


As Mr. Brown offered to drive me 
to the station and I had: plenty of 
time, I asked him to take me by the 
plant of Fornier & Lemoine, who 
recently started the manufacture of 
a patented clutch spindle. I met 
them during the Textile Show last 
fall and was impressed with their 
clutch. 

I found both of them at their shop 
busy changing over spindles for one 
of the largest and most successful 
of the New England mills. They 
have a small but complete shop, and 
both being spindle makers of long 
experience, appear to be turning out 
first-class work. 

They either furnish entirely new 
clutch spindles or fit their clutch 
to old spindles after repointing and 
straightening them. 

They claim many advantages for 
their clutch and from the orders 
they have on hand they have con- 
vinced some of the New England 
mills of its value. 


Mr. Brown drove me from Fornier 
& Lemoine to the Whitins station, 
and after changing cars at Black- 
stone, I reached Boston about 6 
o'clock. 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 


Leaving Boston Sunday night at 8 
o'clock on a Central of Vermont 
sleeping car, I awoke next morning 
with my train traveling along the 
banks of beautiful Lake Champlain 
and at 8:30 o’clock reach Burlington, 
Vermont. 

There was some snow on the 
ground but it was small compared 
to the amount usually incident to a 
Vermont January. 

A short drive from the station 
brought me to the factory of the 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., where 
I found C. D. Ordway and H. L. Win- 
ter in the office. 


The Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
is not a corporation but is owned by 
a six-man partnership, the members 
being C- D. Orday, A. A. Tiffany, H. 
L., Winter, H. O. Taft, W. H. Wilson 
and G. A, Ordway. 

C. D, Ordway acts very largely in 
an advisory capacity, A. A. Tiffany 
and H. L. Winter look after the 
business end, including sales, while 
O. Taft, W. Wilson and G, A. 
Ordway manage the manufacturing 
end. 

While most of my time was spent 
with H. L. Winter, I met H. O. Taft, 
who is affectionately called “Dad” 
Taft by everyone, and he turned me 
over to W. H. Wilson, who showed 
me over the plant and explained the 
processes. Mr. Wilson was at Pine- 
hurst last season and is somewhat 
acquainted with the South. 

The product in which the Ver- 
mont Spool & Bobbin Co. take most 
pride is jack spools for the woolen 


mills. Jack spools are often a yard 


long and have small heads. It seems 


that the Vermont Spool & Bobbin 
Co. have a patent lock nut by means 
of which a broken head can be 
taken off and a new one put on. 

They are large manufacturers of 
warp spools for cotton mills and it 
was interesting to note their system 
of gluing together three layers of 
wood for the heads, the middle layer 
being placed at right angles to the 
other layers. 

Everywhere was special machin- 
ery for insuring accuracy in the 
spools or bobbins produced and effi- 
ciency of operation was evident. 

It is an open shop with practi- 
cally no union men employed and 
the employees appeared to be inter- 
ested in their work and striving for 
high-class production. 

The finished spools of the Ver- 
mont Spool & Bobbin Co. appeared 
to be of a very high quality. 

They use hard woods for heads 
but for barrels they had a surpris- 
ingly light and tough wood known 
as bass wood. It grows in Vermont 
and Canada. 

In spite of the large volume of 
spools and bobbins they were put- 
ting through the machines, there 
was not a bit of trash or dirt any- 
where and I marveled at their abil- 
ity to keep the factory so very 
clean. 

Mr. Winter wanted to take me to 
the Burlington Rotary Club meeting 
but I was obliged to leave at noon 
for Springfield, Mass., where I spent 
the night at Hotel Worthy. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Next morning I went by train 
from Springfield to Westfield and 
reached the plant of the Foster 
Machine Company about 9 o'clock. 

I found my friend, E. T. Fowler, 
the treasurer, in the office, and he 
introduced me to John McKean, who 
is both president of the company 
und superintendent of the shops. 


I regretted to find that T- E. Con- 
ner, the vice-president and sales 
manager, was absent. 

Mr. Fowler formerly made fre- 
quent trips to the South and is still 
a popular attendant at conventions. 

Mr. MeKean showed me over the 
shops and explained the machines 
and processes. I found both their 
plant and output to be much larger 
than I had believed. 

Starting with a large foundry 
fitted with machine drawn moulds, 
the work passes through lathes, 
drill presses and cutters, most of 
which are especially designed for 
the purpose. 

As those experienced with Foster 
winders know the winding is pro- 
duced by a grooved cam, and it was 
very interesting to see an automatic 
machine cut the cams so that every 
one was exactly alike. 


I inspected. with much interest 
their case hardening room and their 
experimental room and was sur- 
prised to see the number of engi- 
neers and draftsmen that were re- 
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Visiting the Textile Machinery Shops 


(Continued from last week) 


quired to handle the problems inci- 
dent to special machines desired by 
customers, 

I noted two features that have 
become a part of each of these 
sketches, They operate an open 
shop and every section of their 
plant is kept exceedingly clean. 

They sent me to the depot in the 
office automobile and I caught the 
10:48 a. m. train for Framington, 
Mass. 

I arrived at Framington at 1:50 
p. m., and had to wait for half an 
hour for a trolley to Hopedale. 


Draper Corporation- 


Reaching the Draper Corporation 
about 3 o'clock, I met Mr. W. H. 
Chase, the man who has for the past 
year been preparing the excellent 
advertising copy of the Draper Cor- 
poration. Mr. Chase believes that 
advertising to be, effective should be 
carefully prepared and those who 
follow the Draper advertising can 
but be impressed with his work. 

Mr. Chase sent. for Warren 


‘Dutcher, a son of the president of 


the company, and he showed me the 
portion of the shops that I had time 
to visit. 

I would not be proper to omit a 
mention of the office building, 
which is one of the finest and best 
arranged I have ever seen. 

The clerks’ desks are in a large 
open room, probably 100x300 feet, 
with the ceiling about 50 feet high. 
On the front side are the offices of 
the executives. 

We passed hurriedly through 
several large rooms filled with drill 
presses, lathes and special machines. 
Mr. Dutcher explained that in order 
to insure accuracy, most of the 
work. was done in jigs. 

In order to explain he anand 
where they were working on the 
side of filling batteries. 

As the piece is lifted to a drill 
press it drops into a jig which holds — 
it steady and insures that a certain 
hole is drilled in exactly the correct 
position and place. 

The piece is then lifted from thut 
drill press to another and dropped 
into a jig. 

There are twenty operations on 
the side of a filling battery and they 
are done in fifteen jigs: As the bat- 
tery sides pass, one after the other, 
through these jigs, all are drilled 
and planed exactly alike. 


I spent quite a while in the bub- 
bin plant watching them manufav- 
ture Draper quills and I was much 
impressed, for never before had 
seen such a complete system. 
Throughout every process they ap- 
plied the principles of their. filling 
battery. 

The blanks come down a slide and 
are placed in a battery similar to a 
filling battery. As they pass over 
they are sawed the right length and 
thrown out. 


They are then fed into another 
battery and as it revolves they are 
bored three times and then thrown 
out, 


This system goes all through, even 


to the packing, where the finished 
quills are placed in a large battey 


| 
| 
| 
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with a counter attached and in that 
way counted as they drop into the 
shipping box. 

At. every step there are girls who 
inspect and test the quills to insure 
quality and accuracy. 

The varnishing and painting of 

the quills and the pufting on of the 
steel rings were very interesting 
processes. 
Passing to the shuttle department, 
Mr. Charles Wheeler, superintend- 
ent of that department, showed me 
how Draper shuttles are made, 

I never knew before how many 
times a shuttle block has to be 
worked on in order to make a good 
shuttle. | 

They pass from: jig to jig, each 
time a small cut being made so that 
at the end the self-threading eye 
will exactly fit. I also watched them 
make the eyes and insert them. 

I doubt if anybody could devise a 
more accurate and efficient manu- 
facturing system than I saw in the 
shuttle shop of the Draper Corpora- 
tion. 


Passing to a lower floor, I watched 
them erect looms. One set of work- 
men put up the sides and arches on 
a large number of looms and then 
leave. Another gang puts on the lay 
and some other parts, while still 
another gang puts on the batteries. 

Under their plan every step in 
the building of the loom is handled 
by men especially trained for that 
particular work, which is undoubt- 
edly better than allowing one set of 
men to do the entire erecting. 


After spending a short time in the 
exhibit room looking at their va- 
rious types of looms, I left on a 5 
o'clock car, which put me in Fram- 
ington in time to catch the 6:12 p. m. 
train for Boston. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Leaving Boston for Lawrence, 
Mass., on the 8:30 train Thursday 
morning, I happened to find Jimmie 
Strang, of the Saco-Lowell Shops, in 
the next seat and I enjoyed talking 
to him all the way to Lawrence. 

I have known Jimmie for a long 
lime, our acquaintance dating back 
many years before he left the Me- 
tallic Drawing Roll Company, for 
whom he made regular trips to the 
South. | 

Arriving at Lawrence at 9:45 a. m., 
I drove to the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Company, where I found Ar- 
thur L. Jenkins, the assistant treas- 
urer and manager, in the office, but 
failed to meet the president and 
treasurer, A. B. Emmons, who was 
out of the city. 

Arthur Jenkins is pleasantly re- 
membered by mill ‘men as having 
been with the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Company at the Southern Tex- 
tile Expositions. He began work 
with his present firm 36. years ago 
as office boy. 

George Bahan, who now represents 
them in the South, started to work 
for them about twenty years ago 
and he was about as big then as he 
is now. 

The Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany was established in 1866 by T- 
A. Emmons and the work was after- 
wards carried on and enlarged by 
meh two sons, one of whom died last 
all, | 

A. B. Emmons, who is now presi- 
dent, has had one of the most active 
minds in the loom harness business 
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and was the originator of many 
valuable ideas. He was the first to 
make a cemented loop in place of 
the old style double knot. 

The Emmons Loom Harness Com- 
pany are now the largest manufac- 
turers of their kind in this country 
and I can well believe it, after being 
shown over their plant by Arthur 
Jenkins. | 

Starting in the basement, he 
showed me their method of handling 
the wood used for the harness bars. 
It is a beautiful quality of white 
pine, very light and free from knots. 

On the next floor there are dozens 
of imported machines making twine 
harness. To tubes of combed Sea 
Island ply yarns are on each ma- 
chine and in a very ingenious man- 
ner knot tiers and fingers build the 
harness with a fixed number of 
twine per inch and tie the eyes in 
same. 

One machine was building harness 
with “mail” eyes, which are metal 
eyes. A harness of that kind has 
the wearing quality of metal or wire 
harness and the elasticity of twine 
harness. 

Some machines make plain: mail 
eyes, while others make pinched 
mail eyes under a patent of the 
Emmons Loom Harness Company. 

When the machines complete a 
harness it is. pure white, but it is 
laid on a machine that carries it 
forward so that two rollers pass 


along the eyes and paint a streak of. 


heavy red varnish down the middle. 

After the red streak has dried the 
harness are laid on other machinas 
and pass between brushes that put 
the shellac on the twine. That 
process is repeated a number of 
times, depending upon the size of 
the twine used. 

There are men who place the 
harness on racks before a light and 
see that the eyes are all in line, 
girls who open the harness eyes 
with a needle and other girls that 
carefully inspect each harness. 

It was the first time I had ever 
seen twine harness made and I was 
surprised with the great amount of 
labor and care that had to be used 
in its manufacture. 3 

Passing to the loom reed depart- 


ment, | saw the machines for han- 


dling the wire and was told that 
before being ready for the reed the 
wire was processed forty times. 
The manufacture of the reed is 
not so very complicated. .A machine 
pushes the wire forward and cuts it 
off while two bobbins of twine 


soaked in pitch are wound between 


the end of the wire and hold the 
dents in place. As the pitch must 
be soft when the twine is wound on, 
two burners keep the twine hot. 
Experts inspect every reed, dent by 
dent, and the reeds when completed 
certainly have a high-class appear- 
ance, 

Leaving the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Company about 10:30 o'clock, I 
drove to the David Brown Company, 
on the other side of the town. 


David Brown Co. 


At the David Brown Company I 
found the treasurer, George Gibson 
Brown, who is pleasantly known in 
the South from his visits there, and 
his brother, David M. Brown, who 
has recently given up a very lucra- 
tive business as architect, in order 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Your order will receive careful attention 
whether it be for one bag or a carload. 
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QUITE frequently in ‘cotton mills 
we are called upon to duplicate 

samples of cloth for a customer. In 
such an instance, maybe, we must 
make our decision immediately as to 
whether we-can duplicate the sam- 
ple, practically, with our types of 
looms, spinning frames, etc. To do 
so, it is necessary to have in mind a 
few simple and practical rules. 

When the quality of the material 
to be analyzed, is determined; and 
when the structures of the yarn has 
been found; after the order of in- 
terlacing and number of ends and 
picks per inch has been determined, 
the following operations must be 
successfully carried: out: 

1. Cut the pattern a suitable size. 
. 2. Obtain as great a length as con- 
venient of each of the yarns; weigh 
and calculate the number of each 
yarn. 


3. Weigh a sample and calculate 
the weight por yard. 
After .having solved successfully 


the warp and filling way of the 


fabric and marked the direction of 
each, a small sample one inch 
square, should be cut. As the sides 
are one inch each way, the cloth so 
cut will contain an inch of warp 
ends and an inch of filling threads, 
which will facilitate the counting of 
the number of threads and picks per 
inch, especially is this necessary in 
the case of fine structure cloths. 

A useful method of arriving at 
the weight per yard of the cloth 
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submitted for analysis, is to weigh 
one square inch, and from this to 
ascertain the weight by direct pro- 
portion of one yard of cloth the 
requide width. 

Example— 


1. By careful weighing one square 


inch of cloth=5 grains. | 
2.5x36=—180 square inches of 
cloth 56 inches wide: 
3. As 1: 180 : : 5 : X=900 grains 


or 20.57 ounces per yard (36x36 in.) 
In other words: 
7000 grains (per lb.) 
: 5 grains : 
X x 16 (oz. per Ib.) 


In order to test the accuracy of 
this calculation it might be well to 
weigh the warp and filling separate 
and calculate the cloth weight from 
that. 


The counts of yarn in any given 
cloth, as already mentioned, may 
readily be obtained, that is, at least 
to the tenth part of a grain, and 
preferably to the hundredth part of 
a grain. From the result, allow- 
ances must be made according to 
loss in weight and shrinkage before 
the counts of yarn in the loom can 
be obtained. If one yard of the yarn 
weighs 5-6 grains, from this the 
number of yarn can easily be ob- 
tained: 


1 yard yarn=—5-6 grains. 


840 yards= 5-6 X 840 grains—700 
grains. 


700 grs- (weight sample) 


=10's yarn 
7000 (grains in Ib.) 


The number of threads and picks 
per inch vary from being in the 
loom to becoming a finished cloth, 
according to the shrinkage of the 
warp and filling. As the loom width 
of the clothing being tested is re- 
vealed by the filling being drawn 
perfectly straight, by direct propor- 
tion the loom width for any given 
finished width can readily be ob- 
tained. 


Example: The filling from a sam- 
ple cut 4x4 inches stretches to 4% 
inches. 

Find the loom or reed width 
which must be employed to result 
in 56 in. wide of finished cloth. 
as 4 in. : 45% in. : : 56 in. : X =—64% 
in loom. 


Experience will prove that the 
best result and the most convenient 
method of working will be obtained 
by considering the threads per inch 
and width in conjunction. 


Having found the ends per inch 
the question ocecurs—what reed 
shall be used and what number ends 
per dent will prove most efficient? 
Experience can only decide this, 
since, although a coarse reed might 
be selected which would: weave the 
piece, still-a much better result will 
usually be obtained by the use of a 
fine reed, for, within reason, the 
finer the reed the better. This is 
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How to Obtain Loom Particulars From a Small Cloth Sample 


(By Georgia Weaver) 


particularly so in the case of cotton 
warps, but designers are warned 
against applying experience gained 
with cotton warps to wool warps, a 
large reduction owing to the in- 
creased bulk and nature of the 
threads, and the finish imparted be- 
ing usually necessary. 


The length of the warp is a most 
important matter, and one to which, 
so far, little attention has been di- 
rected. In its simplest form the 
question may be put as follows: 


Example: A warp 100 yards long 
is put in the loom. What length of 
finished cloth will be obtained. 

There are two matters here in- 
volved: first, what allowance is nec- 
essary for twisting in or tying in. 
Secondly, what will the warp take- 
up during weaving? 

The first matter will be influenced |. 
by the tying-in hand or starter of 
the loom, and can only be estimated, 
but an allowance of 1% yards per 
warp is considered ample under or- 
dinary circumstances. The second 
matter is one of much importance, 


, since it affects not only the calcula- 


tions which are being considered, 
but also ealculations relating to al- 
lowances for backing and figuring 
warps. As already mentioned, the 
take-up of warp during weaving is 
dependent upon the structure of the 


‘cloth which involves type of mate- 


rial, thickness of yarns, number of 
threads and picks per inch, and the 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory “AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Before lastallation After Installation 


Holcomb Buach olcomb 
Builder Builder 
50 yds. of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 
80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 


OVER 800 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 
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CHINE 


Makers of 


LOOM DOBBIES 


and Multipliers 


Unexcelled in 


Design, 


Workmanship 
and Durability 


Their Use 


Insures Satisfaction 
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Three Textile 


enclosed with 
Cyclone 


75% of the 
fenced textile 
mills have 

this fencing. 


Cyclone Invincible Chain 
Link Fence enclosing prop- 
erty of Equinox Mill Ander 
son, 8S. C. 


Here is the practical fence for the textile mill. Does not require 
annual painting or other upkeep. This saving soon repays the 
entire cost of the fence. | 


Heavily Hot-Dipped Zinc Coated (or Hot Galvanized) AFTER 
Weaving. Ordinary fence fabric is made of commercial wire 
“galvanized” befdre weaving; on which only a light coating 
of zine is applied to minimize cracking in the process of weav- 
ing. However, even then open spots for rust to attack are 
always found in ordinary fabric. 

A zine coating five times, heavier is applied to Cyclone “Galv- 
After” Fence fabric and every point on the fabric is perfectly 


Cyclone . Invincible 
enclosing property of International Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. | 


Chain Link Fence 


Cyclone Non-Climbable Chain 


GALV-AFTER FENCE 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


covered. The result is a fabric that experts agree will last many 
years longer than any other fence fabric. 


Cyclone Service solves any fencing problem. Our engineers will 
make recommendations and furnish estimates of cost without 
obligating you in any way. Write nearest offices for complete 
information about this exceptional fence and fencing service. 
Address, Dept. 36. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 


Waukegan, Il. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J Fort Worth, Texas 


Oakland, Cal (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


The Mark of 


Servire 


Quality Fence and 


‘ 
ESTABLISHED-”"™ Vv 
— 
, 
. ‘ 
: MAIN OF FICE AND WORKS = 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS.,U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 
Fence. —— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“ged Taq 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. oni Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
 two- thread 
loopers. 


co. Line | 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE LINE 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


305) HANGERS 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, a 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


= 


Circular Automatic Knitting 
Machines. 


HE circular automatic knitting 

machines of the present time pos- 
sess a number of improved features 
over the machines of this type 
which were first used for the man- 
ufacture of seamless hosiery. It will 
be remembered by the veterans of 
the knitting industry that there was 
eonsiderable agitation in the pro- 
fession when the so-called Shaw 
automatic knitting machines were 
first started manufacturing seamless 
goods about forty years ago. The 


writer was employed in the Middle- 
sex Mills of Lowell, Mass., at that 
time as a bobbin boy in the spinning 
department and remembers the in- 
taken in 


terest some samples of 


— 
fi 


Inde rior of cylinder! 


| 
SS 
va 
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seamless hose which had just been 
made on the Shaw machines and 
were being passed around among 
our overseers for examination. Ma- 
chines of a similar type were soon 
following, in most of which a cam 
movement was used for the shaping 
of the heels and toes by bringing 
all needles to an elevated position. 
Then the needles which were re- 
quired to shape the different parts 
of the stocking in the machine were 
brought down by the action of an 
ingeniously devised expanding and 
contracting fan mechanism which 
acted on the heads of the needles. 
The entire sock could be made 
seamless except the linking of the 
foe and this part was closed by the 
mending girls in such way that the 
union could not bé readily detected 
unless the splicing yarn happened to 


be off-color or the stitches drawn 
too tight. 


After pressing and finish- 
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ing, the socks they could be put on 
the market as of the seamless va- 
riety. | 


Practically the same procedure 
prevails now, except that there 


have been improvements made in 
the machines and processes of fin- 
ishing. 
The recent models of machines 
knit and cast off the various kinds 
of. seamless hose with garter top, 
welt, reinforced heels, double soles, 
spliced toes and other additions 
which were not considered possible 
some years ago. And this is done at 
a greatly increased speed as com- 
pared with the speed of the first 


circular: automatic knitting ma- 
chines. Four-inch cylinder ma- 


chines with 260 needles are now 
operated at a speed of from 280 to 
320 revolutions per minute with 
satisfactory results. 


A sectional view of the needle 
eylinder and its operating parts is 
shown in Figure 1. The needle cyl- 
inder is represented as cut in half 
through the center, the edges of 
which are marked B. B. The cam 
cylinder is indicated by A. A. A 
band F which circles the cylinder 
holds the needles in proper position 
during the knitting operations. Two 
clearing cams are used, one of 
which is the knitting cam E, and 
the other the clearing cam proper 
marked D, which is operated by the 
block G. The needles are supplied 
with yarn from the yarn guide (C, 
In this type of machine the needle 
eylinder remains stationary while 
the movement is given to the nee- 
dles by the rotating motion of the 
eams. In the revolving cylinder 
machines the needle eylinder is the 
part which is revolved. Both ma- 
chines are employed in the manu- 
facture of seamless hose. Most of 
them are provided with the ‘latch 
needles, although bearded or spring 
needles are seen on some. There 
are some dealers in knit goods who 
specify that their order must. be 
composed of fabric knit with the 
latch needle or the spring needle. 
But as a rule the commission houses 
take either the product of the latch 
or spring needle machines without 
question as to which design of nee- 
dle has been used. 

Seamless ribbed hosiery used. to 
be made by a hand method of 
changing from the plain stitch to 
the rib stitch and vice versa. The 
process was slow and, although not 
complicated, the knitters often 
made errors which reduced the 
value of the goods for the damaged 
articles had to be sold as seconds. 
The invention of the superimposed 
needle cylinder machine in which 
double headed needles were used, as 
described in a previous installment, 
enabled the manufacturers to make 
medium and ¢oarse ribbed hose au- 
ftomatically. A drawing of a plain 
knit men’s hose is shown with a 
ribbed hose in Figure 2. Owing to 
the method of needle control in 
these machines the average speed is 
less than on the plain machines, al- 
though one operator can attend to 
five or six of the machines. 
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In one type of French circular 
machine, the stand does not rest on 
the floor like most American ma- 
chines, nor does it rest on a plat- 
form. It is suspended from the tim- 
bers of the floor above the machine. 
As the needle cylinder and the draw- 
ing off rolls revolve the fabric is 
drawn from the horizontal needles 
in a descending direction and wound 
on a take-up beam. The stitches are 
formed by a system :of loop-making 
sinkers fixed in a sinker wheel and 
are completed by a method of 
knocking over sinkers which are set 
vertically between the needles. 


The Interlock System of Knitting. 


"There has been a demand for knit 
fabric gloves in recent years. For- 
merly knit gloves were in vogue 
principally for cold weather use. 
Heavy mittens were needed by the 
lumbermen and light mittens for the 
school children. The cold weather 
sports, such as skating and skiing, 
created a constant demand for cer- 
tain kinds of warm knit gloves. 


The more modern outdoor past- 
times, such as automobiling, camp- 
ing, hiking, golfing and pogoing, in- 
stituted a demand for gloves pos- 
sessing features other than warmth. 
These gloves must have first, firm- 
ness of texture as a protection for 
the hands when holding the steering 
wheel of the automobile or the golf 
stick; secondly, the gloves must be 
pliable:so that the fingers of the 
wearer will not be handicapped by 
cumbersome yarn or weighty loops 
in the texture; thirdly, the gloves 
must look well. A dealer states that 
a girl asked for:a pair of pogo gloves 
for the protection of her hands 
when holding the pogo-stick on 
which she hopped around in com- 
petition with other pogo-stick play- 
ers. Pogoing was new to the dealer, 
but he was an auto owner and 
showed the-girl a pair of nice look- 
ing, strong and pliable gloves simi- 
lar to the kind he used when steer- 
ing his ear. The gloves were knit 
on the inter-lock plan and were sat- 


-isfactory to the girl. This class of 


knitting is produced on a form of 
circular rib knitting machine by 
knitting on the odd cylinder needles 
and rib cylinder needles from one 
feeder and the even cylinder needles 
and the odd rib needles on the next 
feeder. This plan is contmued on 
alternate feeders and results Mm a 
texture which is close-knit and hard 
wearing which features are requir- 
ed for gloves intended for the uses 
above enumerated. 


Frequently in the manufacture of 
knitted gloves and similar articles of 
wear warping of the yarns is neces- 
sary because of the impossibility 
from single yarns from bobbins or 
spools. The character of the text- 
ure or the pattern of the fabric may 
require a considerable number of 
threads side by side on a beam or as 
often the case on flanged rollers. 

In this case the threads are wound 
from the bobbins or cops on a reel 
in sections, each section carrying a 
certain number of ends. After the 
required number of sections are put 
on the reel, they are wound off on 
the beams or the flanged spools for 
the knitting process. Various col- 
ored yarns are arranged during the 
warping to comply with the designs 
of the articles to be knit. Not only 
knit gloves are wanted by the camp- 
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ers, golfers and auto enthusiasts, 
hut knitted neckties, knitted scarfs, 
and a type of knitted fabric to 
throw over the shoulders in the cool 
of the evening are inquired for. 


The Market for Knitted Outerwear 
| in Colombia. 


There is a very good demand for 
knitted outerwear in the plateau re- 
gions of Colombia, due to the cool 
climate in these sections. In the 
lowlands the sale of such articles is 
very casual. The sale of the im- 
ported article is limited to the upper 
and middle classes, possibly a mil- 
lion out of the eight million popu- 
lation. The peons or laboring 
classes buy domestic made _ goods. 
Knitted coats, suifs and capes are 
used but very little, the principal 
demand being for sweaters, shawls, 
mufflers and headwear. 


There are no official statistics as 


to the output of the domestic indus- 
try and the firms themselves do not 
give out figures as to their produc- 
tion. The outerwear industry is 
centered principally in Medellin and 
Bogota. These mills, however, are 
comparatively small and their prod- 
ucts are distinctly coarse in quality, 
of poor appearance, and do not com- 
pete with the better grade of im- 
ported goods, their sale being con- 
fined to the cheap lower class trade. 
In Medellen some of the mills turn 
out a small volume of higher grade 
goods, but these are not equal to the 
high grade American or French 
products. 

This product: is classified in the 
tariff as “tejidos de punto; ropa 
hecha exterior.” Plain cotton knit 
goods pay $1.40 (pesos) per kilo; 
cotton with cotton lace of embroid- 
ery, $2; with silk embroidery or 
adornments, $2.40. Linen knit goods 
pay $1.60 per kilo; with silk em- 
broidery or adornments, $2.60. Wool 
knit goods pay $3 per kilo. Silk knit 
goods pay $4 per kilo. All these 
figures are on gross weight. 

Local freight charges are as fri- 
lows: By river from Barranquilla 


or Cartagena to Puerto Berrio ‘for- 


Medellen) and to Girardot (for 
Bogota); by train from those points; 
lotal eharge, either place, Medillin 
or Bogota, 14 centavos per kilo. Pa:- 
cel post charges depend on cour!t'v 
of origin, but result somewhat high- 
er, especially as there is a surcharge 
of import duties of 10 per cent on 
parcel post imports. 

These depend primarily on ‘the 
credit rating of the importer. To 
reliable houses they range from 90 
days sight to 120 days’ delivery, frum 
American exporters, while British 
houses frequently allow 180 davs 
after delivery. 

There is a heavy competition in 
knitted outerwear setting in now 
from Germany, due to low prices 


‘saused by the depreciation of the . 


German mark. France comes second 
in this trade, its heaviest. business 
being in shawls (“Mantillas”) and 
caps. The United States ranks third. 
British firms compete rather strong- 
ly in knitted outerwear articles for 
use in athletic sports. 

A list of firms in Colombia inter- 
ested in importing knitted outer- 
wear articles may be obtained from 
the Textile Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, by 
reference to File No. 13440. 


— 


in 30 seconds. 
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New Fuses from O]d 


‘You can replace a blown link in “Union” ferrule-type fuses 


Quick renewal is possible with “Union” Renewable Fuses 
because of few parts, simple construction, and—most im- 


of metal parts. 


. portant of all—design which prevents fusing and sticking 


The vanishing link and specially treated washers in “Union” 
knife-blade renewable fuses make it impossible for metal 


parts to stick in 
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Consequently, there is no excuse for work- 
men to scrap “Union” Fuses instead of 
putting in a new link. That is one fea- 
ture which saves money. 


And here is another reason why: = 


“The ‘Union’ saves more than 
ANY other renewable fuse.” 


Heavy, rugged design enables the “Union” 


‘to withstand a greater number of blow- 


outs than other makes. So, fewer “Union” 
Fuses are needed. 


Both “Union” Renewable and Non-Renew- 
able Fuses are approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


You can get them from your electrical 
jobber or dealer. 


Ask for interesting catalog. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch 
and Outlet Boxes, Cut-out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire 
and Automobile Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Rec. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
— 
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CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 

PLATEN 50 x 36 INCH 
This Economy’ Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. | 
This No. 258 Cloth Press will develop tremendous pres- 
sure, ample for the baling for Export and Domestic ship- 
ment of Duck, Khaki, Osnaburgs, Sheeting, Print Cloths, 
Ticking, Twills, Denims, Drills, Lawns and shirtings. 
Or for compressing Ginghams. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately nine 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price. 


» 
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The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 
Twenty-five years of experience in building. Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 
| Dept. 8S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Card Settings. 


Editor: 


I notice one of your readers, 
“Waste,” is having trouble getting 
his ecard strips to suit him. If he 
will try the following settings . he 
will get results: Flats first stand 
12; second 10: third 10; fourth 11; 
fifth or back 12; front plate at top 
24: at bottom 29. See that the cards 
are set to gauge and not to crook in 
gauge. 

I would like to give Waste the 
following settings for his cards. I 
suppose they are 40-inch cards; feed 
plate to licker-in, 12; licker-in to. 
cylinder, 10; screen to circle, 29; 
screen to cylinder 34. Taper to one- 
eighth at front. Set mote knives 
close up so they cannot rub flats. 
Set front stand 12; second 10; third 
10; fourth 11; fifth 12; front plates 
according to strips desired. I sug- 
gest same as back: doffer 7; comb 
15. .Make web as heavy as draft 
will allow, not lighter than 70. If 
he has trouble then, he better look 
back to the picker room. 

Grinder: 


Card Settings. 


Editor: 


I note a question om your Discus- 
sion Page relative to card settings 
and eard strips. Of course the card 
settings. are always governed by 
amount of the stock being run and 
its quality and the percentage of 
waste wanted out. I have seen a 
great many rules for settings cards, 
and it is hardly practical to go into 
details as to the settings for all of 
the various parts. We know that 
eard setting is very important and 
is essential to good carding. 

After card has been ground, and 
before the settings are made, the 
card should be thoroughly brushed 
out to remove all loose emery and 
broken teeth, and then the man in 
charge must see that his gauges are 
in condition. You cannot get a close 
setting when gauges are mashed or 
have dents in them. The flat gauge 
should just reach the space of one 
flat. If it is longer than this it 
should be cut off the exact length. 
I think it useless to mention all the 
setting points, and just how this 
should be done, for as one class of 
carding calls for close settings, an- 
other for wide settings, it is impos- 
sible to give a correct answer to all, 


i} but will say the flats should be set 


from ‘back to front in a .V shape. 
Begin the settings for medium cot- 
ton, by setting back to 11, ending 
with a 9 in front. It is not a prac- 
tice among all to set flats after each 


- grinding, but it should be done. 


Cylinder screens should be exam- 
ined very often to ascertain that 
they are in good condition. Many 


times the triangular cross bars be- 
come loose, and special attention 
should be paid in placing them back, 


that they are perfectly level, or cor- 


respond with the rest of the bars. 
These bars should be set in such 
position as to allow the fibers to 
stand out just enough to come in 
contact with the doffer, while the 
eylinder is making its revolution. 
Should the settings be wider than 
this, the fibres will fly loose and go 
in the waste chamber. The man in 


charge should see that all nuts are 


kept tightened, as there are many 
points of teeth faced on account of 
this carelessness. 


Be certain that the licker- in is in 
good condition, as this is where the 
cleaning action takes place; and the 
breaking strength of the output de- 
pends very largely on this. point. 
Many times the licker becomes dull 
and needs sharpening. This can be 
done by running the licker back- 
wards, holding against the teeth a 
soft brick. This will greatly help 
matters. The next plan is to have 
made a sand box, with bearings on 
each end to gt the shaft of the 
licker, -placing the licker in the 
bearings, and also have prepared a 


‘place to drive if about 50 r- p. m. 


Cover about half the diameter with 
sand. This will smooth the rough 
sides of the teeth, and cut the rust 
from the shell. When the licker-in 
is placed in the card, it must be 
ascertained that the weights are 
resting properly on the bearings, 
thus prevent the licker- in from 
taking the cotton into the eylinder 
before it should. This will keep the 
finer parts of the card wire from 
having heavier work to do. 
Supt. 


Opening and Mixing Cotton. 


Editor: 

Many superintendents have to get 
along without the most improved 
opening equipment and there is al- 
ways more or less trouble in work- 
ing oul a good system for opening 
and mixing. I am getting excellent 
results from a lay-out as described 
below: 


First, have an opening room ad- 
joining the warehouse, with bale 
breaker or breakers enough to care 
for the stock without crowding and 
have these breakers to discharge the 
stock into a mixing room. Have the 
stock taken from this room to auto- 
matic hopper feeder attached to a 
suction flume with condenser locat- 
ed in picker room back of breaker 
pickers. Stock dumped from con- 
densor on to a wire screen and bin 
wired on three sides, back and ends, 
and open on side next to breakers 
and raised 10 inches from floor on 
open sidé and 24 inches on back side 
os it will be easily cleaned under- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Why Cotton Goods Are Below Cost 


The following interesting analysis 
of the market situation comes from 
J. E. Latham, cotton merchant, of 
Greensboro, N. C.: 

“Tt costs more to close down than 
it does to run,” is the stock answer, 
and this thought is perhaps respon- 
sible for more distressed cotton 
goods than any other one cause: 
Let me say at the outset that these 
remarks are not intended to com- 
plain in the slightest at the price of 
cotton, which is probably cheap 
enough, under the circumstances, 
nor do I wish to remotely suggest 
that a reduction of wages of textile 
workers would be desirable or help- 
ful at this time. 

Cotton goods are too chean for 
other reasons. Lower priced cufton 
and cheaper labor will not cure 
over-production. 

Middling cotton without any par- 
ticular staple merit is cwsting 
Southern mills about 34 cents per 
pound landed, and where the cotton 
has any merit as to staple, it fetches 
from one to several cents per pound 


more. Cotton yarns and cotton goods. 


are not in good demand and manu- 
facturers cannot fabricate cottons 
at these prices without actual losses, 
ranging from “break even” to sev- 
eral cents per pound. This state- 
ment is made on the assumption 
that the goods and yarns are to be 
sold simultaneously with the pur- 
‘chase of the cotton, but at the pres- 
ent time this is very hard to accom- 
plish, because the demand for goods 
and yarns is poor, and the tendency 
of prices is not upward. 

Jobbers have found during the 
past twelve months'that it was suc- 
cessful to buy cotton goods when 
their needs were compelling, and 
therefore they are not committed 
ahead for any considerable quantity 
of goods, and converters are also 
pursuing this same policy. Retailers 
are probably carrying a normal 
stock, and no more. The-.mills are 
unable to book their output ahead, 
because jobbers and converters are 
in a frame of mind to buy only as 
they are compelled to have goods. 
Mills are therefore making up goods 
for stock to be sold sometime here- 
after, but when, and at what prices, 
eoch answers. The past year has 
given a tremendous output of goods, 
despite the fact that there has been 
curtailment in a number of sections, 
particularly in New England. The 
ultimate consumer has bought 
pounds of goods as he has rarely, if 
ever, bought before: therefore, 
where any better demand from this 
source is to come from is not ap- 
parent. 

It appears that the mills must find 
some new uses for cotton goods, or 
some new fields in which to sell 
them, or curtail the production or 
face a situation nothing short of 
alarming. | 

In the past, a few situations, but 
less acute, have been cured by pa- 
tience, but heretofore the demand 
has usually been poor because of 
monetary conditions, or because of 
unemployment of the masses. At 
the present time there seems to be 
an abundance of money, and interest 
rates are low and every one can 


borrow money that is entitled to 
borrow. 


The masses 
profitably and have been over a long 
period, and statistics show that they 
have bought very freely, and there- 
fore it is safe to conclude that there 
is no vacuum to be filled by pur- 
chases of the ultimate consumer. 

There seems to be no precedent 
for mills stocking up their own 
warehouses with goods and yarns 
made of cotton at anything near the 
present level of prices, nor has there 
ever been such a difference between 


quoted prices of cotton as now rep- 


resented between the summer and 
new crop months, except in the year 
1920. The mills in 1920 were enjoy- 
ing a period of prosperity hardly 
ever dreamed of, and were sold 
ahead for several months at very 
profitable prices. Perhaps it is in 
order to say that a great many of 
these goods were not delivered at 
the prices at which they were sold- 
The debacle of 1920-21 is still re- 
membered by most people. 

The consumption of cotton this 
cotton year’has been large, but the 
mills that have made money are in 
the main limited to those who pur- 
chased their cotton early and did 
not sell their goods at the time of 
the purchase. — 

Some mills are running full time 
at present, hoping that something 
will turn up; some are running full 
time because they have been thrifty 
and ean afford to lose some of their 
surplus and capital; many mills are 
running full timé on exaggerated 
ego; in other words, their neighbors 
are running, and they do not pro- 


pose to be outdone, even though it 


involves a hideous loss. If all the 
textile mills, acting independently, 
would adopt a maximum schedule 
of sixteen days per month until Oc- 
tober ist, it would probably stop 
goods from declining, and wage re- 
duction would be unnecessary. Tex- 
tile workers and mill owners know 
fhat some curtailment will have to 
be practiced before new cotton is 
available, and to have the curtail- 
ment gradual is certainly much bet- 
ter for both interests. My own 
opinion is that a time has come for 
consumption of cotton goods to 


more nearly catch up with produc- 


tion. If the mills have sense enough 
to adopt this idea, or something 
better, then the mills, the workers, 
the jobbers, the converters, the cut- 
ters-up, the cotton dealers, and the 
cotton farmers will all be greatly 
benefited. The combined interests 
can then enter the new crop without 
violence and without a lot of old 
sores. Buyers of cotton and of cot- 
ton products will have keen appe- 
tites, and textile workers will wel- 
come full time and profitable em- 
ployment. 

“It ain't the guns and armaments, 
nor the army as a whole, but the 
everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” J. E. Latham. 


Mexico Has 167 Textile Mills. 


Washington, Jan. 29——-The Mexi- 
can Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor has recently issued 
a report stating that there are in 
Mexico 167 textile mills employing 
46,644 men at an average daily wage 
of 2.64 pesos (peso equals approxi- 
mately $0.483 at current exchange.) 


are. employed very 


Get a flying start this year; get in touch with the market; 


More Business— 


Better Business 


for 1924 


keep in contact with the buyers who make the business; 


exhibit at the 


20th Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 
Under the Auspices of the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, April 7--11 


Commercial Museum 


The greatest business-making event in the industry; an 
annual “get-together” where manufacturers of Waitting 
Machinery, Mill Equipment and Accessoriés, Knitted 
Underwear and Outerwear, Yarns, etc., come to: display 


their lines. 


The only time and the only place where the Manufac- 
turer, the Jobber and the Retailer find exceptional oppor- 


tunity for personal contact. 


Application for Exhibition Space — 


should be made at once. 


Address. all. communications. to- the Executive Offices of 


the Exhibition. 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Under the Personal Direction of 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
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REG. U. SPAT OFE— 


Baskets 12 to 72 inches in diameter 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 


For Value Received | 


The value of a dollar expended on mill supplies depends 
upon the care with which it is invested and the results 
obtained from what it purchases. 


When you invest in the special purpose alkalies 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 


you obtain from their use a softer texture, brighter color, 


more even dyeing, and better quality appearance to your 
textile fabrics. 


These results insure such a superior appearance and feel 
to textile products that hundreds of textile manufacturers 
are benefiting by the advantage they provide in a competi- 
tive market. 


So confident are we of the truth of 
these facts and of the ability of these 
products to produce these results 
that we guarantee them to be 
and do all that is claimed for them or 
the trial costs nothing. 


“Wpandotic” 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Power-Stick Adjuster for Looms 


Eugene Gadue, of Winooski, Vt., 
has invented certain new and use- 
ful improvements in power-stick 
adjusters for looms, of which the 
following is a specification, refer- 
ence being had therein to the ac- 
companying drawing. 

This invention relates to certain 
new improvements in power stick 
adjusters for looms, the object being 
to provide a power stick adjuster 
which is exceedingly simple and 
cheap in construction and one 
which enables a finer adjustment to 
be obtained. : 

Another and further object of the 
invention is to provide a power stick 


-adjuster which prevents the break- 


ing of the picker stick, the wearing 
of the lug strap and one which 
steadies and holds the sweep stick 
and lug strap in its proper position. 
-Another and further object of the 


invention is to provide a power stick | 


adjuster which can be quickly ad- 
justed, the parts being so arranged 
and connected that they are secure- 
ly connected together so that. all 
danger of the parts working loose 
in operation is prevented. 

Other and further objects and .ad- 
vantages of the invention will be 
hereinafter set forth and the novel 
features thereof defined by the ap- 
pended claim. 

In the drawings, 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of 
a rocker, picker stick, lug strap and 
sweep stick of a shoddy or worsted 
loom showing the application of his 
improved construction of power 
stick adjuster; 

Figure 2 is a top plan view with 
the picker stick in section. and 

Figure 3 is a perspective view of 
the power stick adjuster, the parts 
being separated. 

In the drawing 1 indicates the 
rocker arm, 2 the picker stick, 3 the 
lug strap and 4 the sweep stick of 
the ordinary construction of shoddy 
or worsted looms now in use, the 
rocker arm being provided with a 
horizontally disposed socket to re- 
ceive the rocker shaft and a verti- 
cally disposed socket to receive the 
box rod for supporting the shutter 
box, the above deseription being 
given so that the operation of his 
improved construction of power 
stick adjuster can be readily under- 
stood. 

Secured on the lug strap by bolt 5 
is a plate 6 enlarged as shown at 7 
having a threaded bore 8 into which 
is adapted to be screwed a bolt 9 


passing through an opening 10 
formed in the upper section 11 of 
his power stick adjuster, said upper 
section being preferably formed of 
wood. The lower end of the upper 
section 11 is provided with an open- 
ing 12. through which extends a bolt 
13 adapted to extend through a slot 
14 formed in the lower section 15, 
said section being preferably formed . 
of a strip of ° metal. The bolt 5 
passes through the legs of the lug 
strap and sweep stick for securing 
the strap and plate thereto. 

By this construction the two sec- 
tions can be adjusted in respect to 
one another and securely locked by 
a bolt or washer 16. The lower énd 
of the section 15 is provided with 
an opening through which extends 
a stud 17 working in a slot formed 
in the rocker as clearly shown in 
Figure 1. 

From the foregoing description it 
will be seen that he has provided a 
power stick adjuster forming a con- 
nection between the lug strap and 
rocker arm in such a manner that 
the two sections of the adjuster can 
be adjusted in respect to one an- 
other and securely held in adjusted. 
position. 

A power stick adjuster for looms, 
comprising a picker stick, a sweep 
stick having a lug strap surrounding 
said picker stick, a plate adapted to 
be secured to the sweep stick over 
the lug strap having an enlargement, | 
at its free end provided with a 
threaded bore, a sectional power 
stick having its upper section pro- 
vided with an opening through 
which passes-a bolt secured in the 
threaded bore of the plate for pi- 
votally connecting said section to 
the enlarged portion of said plate, 
a bolt carried by the lower end of 
said section, the lower section being 
provided with a slot through which 
extends said bolt for adjusting said 
sections in respect to one another, 
a member having a slotted portion 
and a lug carried by the free end of 
the lower section extending through 
the slot of said member for loosely 


connecting said section to said mem- 
ber. 


Page Men Have Convention. 


C. W. Allison and J. D. Hill, of the 
General Equipment Company, Char- 
lotte, have returned from Middle- 
town, Ohio, where they attended the 
convention of the Page Fence & 
Wire Products Association. This 
organization is composed of the dis- 
tributors of the Page Steel & Wire 
Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., which has 
the exclusive rights to sell wire 
from Armco Ingot Iron, which is the 
purest iron known to science, the 
billets being secured from the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company, of Mid-— 
dletown. While there Mr. Allison 
and Mr. Hill had the very interest- 
ing experience of going through this 
immense plant and seeing the proc- 
ess of melting the iron ore and 
scrap, then rolled imto ‘sheets en- 
tirely by machinery, while red hot, 
and finally galvanized. The General 
Equipment Company has been sell- 
ing wire link fences for several 
years for enclosing cotton mills, 
using the Armco wire link, and Mr. 
Allison read a paper on “Specializ- 
ing on Armco.” 
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New Catalog From Merrow Machine 
Works. 


The Merrow Machine Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has just issued a 
new English edition of their illus- 
trated catalog which has just, been 
received ,from the printers. 

In this edition they have made an 
effort to incorporate the numerous 
modifications and refinements. in 
various models of our machines 
which have accumulated during re- 
cent years, and the catalog is there- 
fore considerably larger than = any 
previous edition. The issue contains 
detailed descriptions of the many 
styles of machines, and illustrations 
not only of these machines but also 
of samples of work performed by 
each principal type. 

They desire to call the special at- 
tention of the trade to a new model, 
the 60-Q Machine, fully described 
in the catalog, a machine for pro- 
ducing a very small shell stitch in 
combination with the  overedge 
stitch, especially effective on  in- 
fants’ undergarments. Another fea- 
ture which they believe will be of 
particular interest is the shipping 
infromation supplied for the various 
‘machines, including gross and net 
weights, dimensions, cubic contents 
and a five-letter code word for use 
in ordering. While convenient for 
the domestic customer ordering by 
telegram, this latter feature will be 
recognized as of the greatest bene- 
fit to the foreign buyer who depends 
on ordering by cable. 

Other features of the catalog 
make it a complete source of infor- 
mation as well as a practical aid not 
only to the present users of Merrow 
machines but also to prospective 
customers. 


Loray Mill Executives Hold Get- 
Together Meet. 


Gastonia, N. €.—Superintendents, 
executives, overseers and members 
of the office force of the Loray 
Mills, the local plant owned and 
operated by the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, of Pawtucket, R. L, held 
their first get-together meeting and 
dinner at Cleveland Springs Hotel 
Tuesday night. There were 60 pres- 
ent and every one of them enjoyed 
the occasion to the fullest extent. 
The dinner was from 8:30 to 11 
o'clock, Ken Glass in monologue 
and the Kiwanis quartet in song 
added much to the pleasure of the 
evening. The dinner was served by 
the hotel management and was a 
most excellent one. 


Half of Greenville’s Mills Working 
Nights. 


Greenville, S. Greenville 
mills are running at full time, and 
more than half of them are operat- 
ing from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of their plant at night. No 
evidences of curtailment have made 
their appearance here. More than 
one mill official says, however, that 
the demand for goods is far from 
being good. 

In addition the full time operation 
of all plants, the following mills are 
operating at night: Judson Mills, 
operating 20,000 spindles, or more 
than one-third of its entire number; 
a portion of thre carding and spin- 
ning machinery is being operated at 
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night by Dunean mills; about 60 per 
cent of the Woodside mill, the larg- 
est textile plant here, is operating at 
night; the American Spinning Com- 


pany is operating about 25 per cent 


at night. 


The Mills Manufacturing Company 
is operating full time with the ex- 
ception of the cloth room. Camper- 
down Mills is operating about one- 
third of its machimery at night. No 
night work is being done at Poe or 
Brandon, with the exception of the 
Apalache plant. No night work is 
being dnoe by the Vietor-Monaghan 
Mills. The Poinsett Mills is operat- 
ing about one-third of its equipment 
at night. 


South Seen as Future Textile Center | 


That the South will be the future 
center of the textile industry be- 
cause it is closer to the raw mate- 
rial market, is the prediction made 
by Joseph H. Zens, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, who re- 
cently commented on the situation. 
Mr. Zens has resigned as president 
and general manager of the Milwau- 
kee Hosiery Company, following his 
selection as president and general 
manager of the United Hosiery Mills 
Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where he will make his future 
home. 


“The South is rapidly becoming 
the textile center of the country, 
primarily because of climatic condi- 
tions and its nearness to the supply 
of raw material,” said Mr. Zens. 
“The general belief that cheap labor 
is the reason is a mistake. 


“Everything points to a_ cotton 
famine within another year or two. 
The crop last year was only a little 
more than half the normal quantity. 
It was hoped that the cold snap 
about two weeks ago, which was 
general throughout the South, would 
freeze out the boll weevil but it did 
not. The weevil threatens next 
year’s crop.” 

Called to Chattanooga last April 
in an advisory eapacity, Mr. Zen’s 
selection as president and general 
manager of the Southern corpora- 
tion is the result of his introduction 
of many Northern ideas making for 
greater efficiency in the operation 
of the company’s six hosiery mills 
in Tennessee and Alabama. 


“Cost Finding in Knitting Mills.” 


Stephen R. Gordon, recognized 
authority on cost accounting, has 
contributed a very useful and val- 
uable book to the knitting trades. 
His volume, “Cost Finding in Knit- 
ting Mills,” published by Bragdon, 
Lord and Nagle, presents the subject 
in a very practical manner and will 
prove of material benefit to those 
who are studying better cost meth- 
ods. 


“Cost Finding in Knitting Mills” | 


contains two hundred pages, charts 
and complete forms for determining 
costs m a knitting mill. It will 
prove an invaluable aid to knitters 
who wish to take up study of this 
vital phase of their business. 


The price of the book is $4.50. ff 


Orders for it can be placed with the 
Clark Publishing Company, . Char- 
lotte, N. 


“BRETON” 


MINEROL “F” 


For 
Cotton 
Print Goods 


“aH softens uniformly the blotch’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


TH 


DAY SPECIALISTS 


In the past twenty-five years hundreds of TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURERS have SAVED THOU- 
SANDS of DOLLARS by having us Overhaul 
their Spinning and Card Room Machinery. 


We employ 50 Skilled Overhaulers, Spindle 
Straighteners, Flyer Balancers, Carders and 
Spinners and GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
NOW, while we are passing through this readjust- 
ment period is a good time to have this work 
done. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery’. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V. Pres. and See’y. 
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The South’s Position. 


HE statistics published in our 
Annual Review Number last week 
hold forth the promise that, within 
the next few years the South will 
have fulfilled the prophecy that it 
is to become the textile center of 
the country. 

During the year, our records show 
that the Southern mills added 730,- 
812 spindles to their. equipment. 
This figure does not include ma- 
chinery that was bought for re- 
placement purposes. This record is 
really remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that 1923 was not a prosper- 
ous year for the mills. 

During the past ten years, the 
average spindle increase in the 
South has been 446,791 annually. In 
1944 the Southern mills operated a 
total of 13,478,297 spindles. The total 
now. stands at 17,162,599. 

Ten years ago the New England 

mills operated approximately 6,000,- 
000 spindles more than Southern 
mills. During that period, the South 
has cut down this lead to approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 spindles. 
- The mills of the United States 
operate approximately 36,000,000 
spindles. Slightly less than half of 
these spindles are located in the 
South, the remainder being in all 
other States, principally in New 
England. | 

Although Southern mills operate a 
little less than half the spindles of 
this country, this figure becomes 
insignificant when activity of the 
textile industry in the South and in 
other sections is compared. It is 
estimated that the textile mills of 
the United States spend $10,000,000 
each week for machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies, exclusive of raw 
material. Of this amount, two- 
thirds is spent by Southern mills. 
These: figures very clearly indicate 
how’ textile development in the 
South is overshadowing that in 
other sections. In point of money 


invested in textile expansion in each 
year, the South is already the center 
of the industry. 

A very interesting and significant 
feature of the textile situation last 
year was that many of the large 


textile machinery firms, finding that 
they depend on the South for the 
bulk of their business, established 
branch plants in the South. We 
believe that the next few years will 
bring a steadily increasing number 
of these firms to the South. Only 
this week one of the largest and 
best known manufacturers of fin- 
ishing machinery announced de- 
tailed plans for locating a_ large 
plant in the South, 

The South, as the logical center 
of cotton manufacturing in the 
world, is rapidly coming into its 
own, In New England, some of the 
leading mill men are stating that 


the zenith of textile development 


has. been passed there and that fu- 
ture development will be confined 
to the South. They predict that in 
time, New England equipment will 
gradually be transferred to the 
South. 

Disregarding all prophesies an 
considering the future purely in the 
light of the past, the record of past 
years is certainly a plain indication 
of what we may expect in the fu- 
ture. 


Our Advertising- 


T is very gratifying to us that the 

Southern Textile Bulletin has kept 
pace with the remarkable growth of 
the textile industry in the South 
during the past few years. Just as 
the mills have steadily expanded, so 
has our publication grown in circu- 
lation, influence and advertising. We 
have steadily maintained our posi- 
tion as the leading textile publica- 
tion of the South and feel that we 
have contributed our part in up- 
building the prestige of the South's 
greatest industry. 

The constant growth in our 
vertising patronage is due to 
leadership in a field to which our 
advertisers must now look for the 
greater part of their business. Tex- 
tile machinery and supply firms are 
looking Southward, and find in the 
Southern Textile Bulletin the logi- 
cal medium for getting their prod- 
ucts before the cotton manufactur- 
ers of the South. 

For years our journal has carried, 


ad- 
our 


without interruption, the advertis- 
ing of a large number of the leading 
machinery and supply firms of the 
country. 

Recently many others have decided 
to become regular users of our ad- 
vertising columns. Among the latter 
firms are Edward H. Best & Co., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Greist Manufactur- 
ing Co., Henry L. Scott & Co., H- & B. 
American Machine Co., Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., Sayles Finishing 
Plants, I. B- Williams & Sons, Fales 
& Jenks, Dary Ring Traveler Co., 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Jackson 
Hill & Co., Minter Homes Co., Na- 
tional Ring Traveler Co., Palmetto 
Loom Reed & Harness Co., and the 
Root Co. 

Among the firms who have been 
regular advertisers with us for a 
long period, the following have re- 
cently decided to very materially 
increase their advertising space 
with us: Draper Corp. Cyclone 
Fenee Co. Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Franklin Process Co., 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Rogers 
Fibre Co., Steel Heddle Manufactur- 
ing Co., Shambow Shuttle Co., S. K. 
F. Industries, Stein, Hall & UCo., 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
American Textile Banding Co. 

Our list of advertisers is increas- 
ing steadily because the Southern 
Textile Bulletin is read regularly by 
the executives, superintendents and 
overseers of the Southern mills. It 
reaches both the men who buy for 
the mills and those who influence 
the buying. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
the home paper of the Southern mill 
men, has not failed fo measure up 
to the progress that the mills them- 
selves are making. 


Calhoun Yarn Mills. 


Calhoun, Ga., Jan. 24, 1924. 
Clark Publishing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

We acknowledge with thanks a 
copy of Clark’s Tables of Manufac- 
turing Margins on Weavings Yarns. 

We consider this table a great 
help to Southern mills, and if this 
does not open their eyes to the real 
condition of selling prices for yarns 
the bankrupt court will entertain 
them in the near future. 

For a long time the writer has 
realized the poor cost systems used 
by Southern mills, and more espe- 
cially the yarn mills, and has often 
wondered just how they could stay 
out of the receiver’s hands. 

Yours very truly, 
Calhoun Yarn Mills, 
5S. O. Gillespie, Treas. 


Agrees With “Southern Spinner.” 


The following statement is con- 
tained in a letter from a prominent 
mill executive of Georgia: 

“I have read with deep interest 
the letter addressed to you by ‘A 
Southern Yarn Spinner’ and pub- 
lished in your valuable paper of the 
24th inst. 

“Unless this man’s suggestion is 
carried into effect, he is exactly 
right in saying we will never pros- 
per. We have been accepting offers 
at cost or under, for months, simply 
because our commission men wire 


higher. 
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us about as follows: ‘Your price all 
out of line; other mills offering so- 
and-so; shall we sell at so-and-so?’ 
Then, in desperation, we look 
around at our mill and the help we 
have spent years in selecting and 
training and ask ourselves the ques- 
fion: Can we afford to close down, 
possibly for months, lose all our 
good help and let our machinery 
rust out? We think we can’t, so 
wire, “Will accept your price for so 
many thousand pounds’—enough to 
keep us going for a week or two, 
sometimes a month. Then when 
that time is up, the same thing hap- 
pens again. How can we continue 
this worse than foolish practice?’ ” 


Business Outlook Bright. 


Confidence in the business outlook 
for 1924 has been measurably 
strengthened since the turn of the 
year, according to the Guaranty 
Survey, published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Ac- 
tivity in some lines is exceeding 
most expectations, this review points 
out, and the steady price index has 
contributed an important element of 
strength to the economic situation. 

Buying, it is suggested by the 
Survey, is still generally conserva- 
tive, but as deliveries are relatively 
prompt “conditions in most branches 
of business do not call for heavy 
inventory accumulations.” A signifi- — 
cant feature of recent prices, it is 
declared, is the comparative steadi- 
ness of their averages. 


European Competition Not To Be 
Feared. 


I cannot see how Europe can ad-= 
versely affect the United States for 
some years, or until cheap labor 
there produces a surplus to compete 
with the United States. But the 
moment it begins to produce that 
surplus the labor there will be 
It will be many years in 
my judgment before Europe will be 
in position economically to produce 
any large surplus competing in our 
home markej{s. In European devel- 
opment the field for European ex- 
ports is in South America, Africa 
nad the East. 


In 1924 the United States is going 
to continue to rotate on its own 
basis with maintenance of its own 
and independent prosper- 
ity. 

We are producing, consuming and 
saving about as much as the whole 
civilized world two generations ago. 

What the world once was the - 
United States now is—and more, 
too.—Clarence W. Barron, president 
of Boston News Bureau. 


“Facts About Southern Mills.” 


The statistics and other valuable 
information regarding the textile 
industry of the South, which ap- 
peared in the Annual Review Num- 
ber of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, will soon be published in pam- 
phlet form. This booklet, on ac- 
count of its value for reference pur- 
poses and because it contains infor- 
mation not available anywhere else, 
has been widely distributed in re- 
cent years. Requests for copies 
should be filed at once. 


Business Manager 
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J. T. Tidwell has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Joe Gribble, superintendent Mon- 
arch Cotton Mills, Dallas, N- C. and 
wife are on a pleasure trip to Flor- 
ida. 


_G. W. Corn, from Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., has accepted posi- 
tion of night weaver at Cramerton, 
N. C. 


M. CG. Green, of the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. €., has accepted the 
finishing and treating, shrinking and 
spinning at the Gambrill and Mel- 
ville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


S. C. Simmons has resigned as 
active vice-president of the Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, at Concord 
and Kannapolis, N- C. | 


Luther Brown has been elected 
active vice-president of the Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, at Concord 
and Kannapolis, N. C. 


‘Prof. Thomas Nelson, head of the 
Textile School at the North Carolina 
State College, was in Charlotte on 
business this week. 


Charles H. Stone, who formerly 
held a position with the Charlotte 
office of the Grasselli Chemical 
Company, has again become con- 
nected with this firm, making head- 
quarters at 23 West First street. 


J. E. Porterfield has resigned as 
second hand in the Osprey plant of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Porterdale, Ga., to become overseer 
of carding and spinning -at the 
Western Reserve Cotton Mills, Mil- 
len, Ga. 


H. M. Deason has resigned the po- 
sition as night overseer carding, 
spinning, spooling, twisting and 
warping with the Cardinal Mills, 
West Point, Miss., to accept day 
carding, spinning, spooling and 
icolas Mills, Opp, 
Ala: 


Gen. L. D. Tyson, prominent cot- 
ton manufacturer of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and former president of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers As- 


sociation, and who commanded the 
30th Division in France, has retired 


from the mill industry, having sold 


his interests this week. 


A. M. Milliron, who is widely 
known in the textile industry in the 
South, has accepted a position as 
manager of the New York office of 
Hatheway & Reynolds. This com- 
pany manufactures a high grade 
‘line of wool and worsted sweaters, 
coats and slip-overs, both men’s and 
women’s, and also worsted bathing 
suits for men, women and children. 


T. B. Rector, who has been over- 
seer of cloth room, Peerless Cotton 
Mills, for the last two years, has 
resigned that position and returned 
to his old home at Greer, 8. C. 

He was presented with several 
presents as tokens of esteem from 


both night and dap help. Also Mrs. 
Rector, who has been bookkeeper, 
was presented with a present from 
the help, who regretted very much 
to see them leave. 

Mr. Rector has not accepted an- 
other position as yet. 


Irving Southworth Appointed Pacific. 


Mills Agent. 


Boston, Mass.—Irving Southworth 
has been appointed agent of the 
Pacific Mills to succeed Walter E. 
Parker, who now becomes agent 
emeritus in recognition of his many 
years of valuable service to the 
company, it’ was announced at the 
mill’s office here. 


Mr. Parker first came to Pacific } 


Mills at Lawrence in April, 1881, and 
took charge of the cotton mills. In 


1887 he became agent of the cotton . 


and worsted mills and in 1892 agent 
of the whole plant, including the 
print works. The success and de- 
velopment of the Pacific Mills 
through all these years up to the 
present time has been in large 


measure due to Mr. Parker’s untir-— 


ing efforts and unusual ability, the 
company's announcement states. 


Mr. Southworth, whose appoint- 
ment as agent becomes effective at 
once, first came to Pacific Mills in 
June, 1910, as superintendent of the 
cotton department in Lawrence. In 
1914 he assumed charge of the 
Cocheo Départment at Dover, N. H., 


and in June, 1916, became agent of 


the newly acquired Hampton De- 
partment at Columbia, S. C-. His 
successful handling of each of these 
positions led to his appointment on 
March 14, 1920, as assistant agent in 
active charge of operations at all 
Pacific Mills plants, including the 
Hampton Department. 


As agent, his responsibilities will: 


include all plants of Pacific Mills, 
not only at Lawrence, Dover and 
Columbia, but also the new plants 
being erected at Lyman, 8S. C. 


Crawford Cotton Mills. 
Crawford, Ga. 
5,000 spinning spindles; 98 looms, 
J, M. Supt. 


Carder 
M. _..Spinner 
L. L. Allison... _Weaver 
J. R. Ozburn__.. Cloth Room 
“Master Mechanic 


Rodman-Heath Co. 


Waxhaw, N. C. 
6,240 spinning spindles; 30-2 skeins 
and warps. 
H. L. Tucker. _Carder 
H. L. Tucker... _ Spinner 
W. P. Mullis. _Master Mechanic 


Fort Mill Manufacturing Co. 
Fort Mill, S. C. 
21,664 spinning spindles; 400 looms. 


J. B. Broadnax... Spinner 
5. H. Wyle... Weaver 
5. R. _ Cloth Room 


Allen Knight__ _Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. | 


Leno And Marquisette 
Weaving 


Our leno doups for weaving marquisettes and 
fancy leno weaves are universally accepted as the 
only satisfactory solution of leno weaving. 


In fact, by using our doups, any weave room with 
dobby looms can make a leno stripe as easily and at 
as low cost as any ordinary fancy fabric and, that, 
too, without any extra attachments to the loom 
whatever—no, not even a jumper or a slackener 
attachment is required. 


STEEL HEDDLE MBG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete Nickel-Plated 
Frames and Copper-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Heddles fully Plain Finish 
assembled Greenville, S. C. improvea 
Harness Frames Leno Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Lease Reeds 
Leno Doups Combs 


Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager 


Loom Reeds 
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Concord, N. C.—S. C. Simmons has 
resigned as active vice-president of 
the Cannon Manufacturing Company 
here and at Kannapolis. He will be 
succeeded by Luther Brown. 


Greenville, S. loeal mills 
are running full time and half of 
them are operating from one-fourth 
to one-half of their equipment at 
night. 


Calhoun, Ga.—J. A. Strain, presi- 
dent of the Calhoun Yarn Mills, has 
purchased the Echota Mills No. 2, 
and will change the name. to the 
Strain Cotton Mills. 


High Point, N. C.—The Piedmont 
Mills are contemplating extensive 
improvements to their plant, ac- 
cording to local reports. The com- 
pany recently increased its capital 
stock to $500,000. 


LaGrange, Ga—Recent large or- 
ders for cloth and yarn are causing 
the cotton mills of this city to oper- 
ate day and night shifts. The local 
mills operating two shifts are: 
Dunson Mills, Hillside Mills, Unity 
Spinning Mills; New England-South- 
ern Mills and the Dixie Mill. The 
source of the unusual large demand 
for cloth comes from the automo- 
bile industry, to go into seat and top 
material. 


Selma, Ala.—This city proposes to 
grant tax exemption to new textile 
industries locating here, the ex- 
émption to be goods from five to ten 
years. This action is a part of the 
campaign under way here to induce 


Eastern mills to locate in Selma, 
according to Morris Hohenberg, 


president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Columbus,: Ga—Work has been 
started on an addition to the plant 
of the Georgia. Webbing and Tape 
Company, the new building to be 
100x90 feet. The company will rush 
the building to completion as rap- 
idly as possible, and new equipment 
will be added as soon as the addition 
is ready. The mill is operating night 
and day and is said to have large 
orders on hand. 


Brenham, Tex.—The South Texas | 


Cotton Mills here, one of the oldest 
textile mills in the State, recently 
held its annual election of officers 
and directors. Reports submitted by 
officers of the company showed that 
the last year had been one of the 
most prosperous in the history of 
the company. 

Directors elected are: D. C Gid- 
dings, J. H. Simon,.T. A. Adams, W., 
A. Searcy, W. B. Francis, William 
Seidel, Jr., A. A. Hacker, Fred Mar- 
tin and T. A. Low. 

Directors elected the following 
officers: D. €. Giddings, president 
and treasurer; J- H. Simon, vice- 
president; T. A. Adams, secretary 
and general manager. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Another Southern Mill orders K-A Electrical 
Equipment for a thousand looms. This is not 


an unusual occurrence, merely the natural 
outcome of investigation and trial of a supe- 
rior device. | 

K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE | 


Clean Your ‘Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


THE 
Sweeny PN EU-WAY Cleaner 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Write for Catalog and Prices 


For Sale 


1—250-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


‘Southern Textile Machinery 


Company 
Greenville, 8. 0. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
pit ; ‘4 
upervision o0o ndsca 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Goantruction 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


and 


product 
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High Point, N. C.—It is reported 
that the Highland Cotton Mills, 
which recently inereased capital 
stock of $500,000, will considerably 
improve its plant. 


High Point, N. C—The Empire 
Hosiery Company, capital stock 
$100,000 authorized, has been incor- 
porated by J. H. Adams, J. E. Millis 
and E- F. Redding. It is understood 
that the company will establish a 
plant to manufacture hosiery. 


Jonesboro, Ark.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Jonesboro Cotton 
Mills, Inc., at their meeting just held 
here, elected R- Lee Wilson, of Wil- 
son, Ark., and W. F. Taylor, of 
Lunsford, Ark., additional ‘members 
of the directorate. The site for the 
mill and mill village will be selected 
shortly, and a construction program 
carried out. 


El Paso, Tex.—The management of 
the new El Paso Gotton Mills Com- 
pany, which is erecting a cotton mill 
here, expects to be producing fabric 
by next October. Proposals went out 
February 1 for the building con- 
tracts. The products of the new 
mill will be denim, osnaburgs, cham- 
brays and drills. The company was 
incorporated early in November, 
1923, and capitalized at $500,000. It 
is proposed that the mill will be in 
every way equipped with the latest 
improved machinery and that the 
building will be most modern in all 
arrangements. At the start, it is 


Stated that the plant will operate 


5,000 spindles. A. P. Coles is presi- 
dent; J. P. Henderson, vice-presi- 
dent, and George C. May, superin- 
tendent. The directors are: Herman 
Andreas, C. N. Barrett, A. P. Coles, 
Winchester Cooley, T. Brahan Cun- 
ningham, Hayman Krupp, Gus Mom- - 
son, James G. MeNary, 8S. P- Skin- 
ner, W. H. Turney and Z. F. White. 


Knoxville, Tenn—The Appalach- 
ian Mills, manufacturers of men’s - 


heavyweight cotton underwear, have 


purchased outright the entire good 
will, stock and equipment of the 
Knoxville Spinning Mills and the 
Tennessee Mills from Gen. L. D. 
Tyson and associates. The merger 
takes place at once. The purchase 
price has not been mentioned. 

General Tyson retires to take 
charge of the Knoxville Sentinel, a 
Democratic afternoon newspaper, 
which he purchased from Curtis B. 
Johnson and associates. 

The three mills employ approxi- 
mately 1,600 workers and produce 
6,000,000 suits of underwear yearly, 
the output being valued at from 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The com- 
bined mills operate 40,000 spindles. 
Tyson established the Knoxville 
Spinning Mills in 4944 with 40,000 
spindles. A few years ago started to 
manufacture underwear. He estab- 
lished the Tennessee Mills in 1946, 
In 1922 the two mills had an annual 
of 1,200,000 pairs under- 
wear. The approximate yearly pay- 
roll of the new enterprise will be 
$1,250,000. 
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Officers Appalachian Mills, J. T. 
Brownlee, president; 
speich, vice-president, treasurer and 


general manager; T. L. Henry, sec- & 
retary, and A. Warren, superintend- Bf 


ent. 


Griffin, Ga—Sale of the Kincaid & | 
the 


Manufacturing Company to 
Georgia Cotton Mills, a deal involv- 
ing nearly three and one-half mil- 


lion dollars, is announced here. The & 


report said the deal had been closed, 
though a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of both companies is necessary 
for confirmation. 


The new corporation is to be 


Roy N. Lot- & 


= ence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy and uniformity. 
= processes of hardening, tempering and finishing are at our disposal. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


T 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


years this plant 


For forty 
has manufactured precision 
This experi- 
All 
Our drop 


steel products. 


= wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 


= free from burrs. 
= requirements? 


known as the Georgia-Kincaid Man- } 


ufacturing Company. The Georgia 
Cotton Mills, of which J. H. Cheat- 
ham is president and treasurer, and 
W. W- Norman is secretary, consists 
of 28,000 spindles and 900 looms, and 
employs 600 people. Terry and huck 
towels and dobby weaves are man- 
ufactured. 


The Kincaid Mills consist of 47,000 
spindles, 1,620 looms and employ 800 
people. Allan Little is president and 
W. F. Ingram is secretary and 
treasurer. Towels, cordureys and 
table damasks are manufactured. 

The combined corporation ‘will 
consist of five mills, three Georgia 
and two Kineaid. The Kincaid is 
capitalized at $1,500,000. The report 


said the stock sold at 220, aggregat-. 


ing exactly $3,300,000, which is said 
to be the largest financial deal ever 
negotiated here. 


Mecklenburg Mill Officials Indicted. 


Greensboro, N. G—J. D. Norwood, 


J. K. Doughton and M. L. Jackson, 


prominent Salisbury men, were in- 
dicted by the grand jury in the 
United States District Court on 
charges of abstracting and misap- 
propriating funds from the Peoples 
National Bank, Salisbury, aggregat- 
ing the amazingly large total of 
$325,131. | 

Norwood was indicted individually 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 

Difficult and rejected 

| specially solicited. No misleading 

inducements made to secure 

business. Over thirty years ac- 

tive practice. Experienced, per 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Regularly made for all makes of looms.: What are your 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Eastern Representative: 
BOYD’S TEXTILE BUREAU 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


If you're perfectly satisfied with the travelers you are using—stick to em. But 
if you are interested in finding better ones, write for a FREE sample assort- 
ment of VICTORS. Then try ’em out and make your own comparisons. We'll 
be content with your decision. Simply send us a postcard—but send it NOW 
before it slips your mind. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Traveler Standards 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


53 Wilbraham Road Springfield, Mass. 
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tM and Norwood, Doughton and Jack- 
= son together, it was disclosed. There 
are 
= against 
While 
= three 
‘three men have given 


the indictment 
Norwood, if was learned, 
the indictment against the 
men contains 16 counts. All 
bond, it is 


two counts in 


understood. 


Frank A. Linney, district attorney, 
said neither his office nor that of 
the clerk of Federal Court had any- 
thing to give out concerning the in- 
dictments. The grand jury which 
has served during the present term 
of court was discharged by Judge E. 
Yates Webb. Just before it was dis- 
charged the grand jury returned 
several true bills, it is known. 


The Peoples National Bank, of 
Salisbury, one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions’ in that seetion of 
the State, closed its doors on the 
morning of June 8, 1923, and it is 
still closed. J. K. Doughton was 
formerly president of the bank, Nor- 
wood was chairman of its board of 
directors and Jackson was a direc- 
tor. 


_ The Mecklenburg Mills Company, 
in which Norwood and Jackson were 


stockholders, admitted insolvency 
just before the Salisbury bank 


closed. It is common knowledge that 
the bank carried large quantities of 
the mills’ paper. The closing of the 
Peoples National Bank, of Salisbury, 
and three ,smaller banks, one each 


in Spencer, Granite Quarry and 
Rockwell, was attributed to the 


failure of the Mecklenburg Mills, 
with a mill at Charlotte, the Meck- 
lenburg, the Clyde and Newton Mills 
at Newton and the Nancy ' Mills, 
Tuckertown. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


= 


into the room from outside) 


| RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


| must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied} 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 


MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, G 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. a nee 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHING 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Offices: 


Tallow, 
Lancashire Acme Size, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, — 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. ons 
ane COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 

E USED 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton , warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. “1% 


110 East 42nd St., 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
axes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 


Dextrines, China 


New York, N_ Y. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
HERBERT BUOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Plan Control of Cotton. 


London, Jan. 27.—Progress is being 
made with a scheme for controlling 
the American sections of the Lan- 
ecashire cotton spinning industry. 
Production will be regulated by a 
board of control and basic selling 
prices established with power to 
make levies on. spindles. 

A compensation fund is to be pro- 
vided by master spinners and work 
people for purposes of making un- 
employment payments in the indus- 
try. The government will be asked 
to legally sanction this scheme. 


French Silk Fabrice Exports Show 
Increase Over 1922. 
French exports of silk fabrics for 


the first nine months of 1923 sur- 
passed by 1,200,000 kilos those of 
the corresponding period of 1922 
when 4,778,700 kilos were exported 
compared with 5,801,800 for 4923. 


With the exception of the Scandina- . 


vian countries, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, and Germany, shipments to 
all important foreign markets show- 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, 8. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HBADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS | 
ADJUSTABLE BHAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
NARROW FABRIC BHAMS 
BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WHB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Patented Feb Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


All Stee | 


ed increases. Exports to the United 
States were approximately 1,100,000 
kilos, or about 300,000 more than in 
1922, Vice Consul Cyrus B. Follmer, 
Lyon, reports. 


Brazilian Imports of Cordage and 
Twine. 


‘In 1922, Brazil imported 664,979 
kilos (kilo=2.2046 pounds) of cables, 
hawser, and rope, and 21,138 kilos of 
cord and twine compared with 377,- 
314 kilos and 36,548 kilos, respect- 
ively, for 1921. Receipts for the first 
six months of 1923 were 253,812 kilos 
of cables, hawser, and rope, and 
24,904 kilos of cord and twine.. The 
shipping business uses about 90 per 
cent of the cordage consumed, the — 
principal demand being for manila, 
cables, hawser, and rope of all sizes. 
American binder twine is favorably 
known for its quality but purchases 
of this commodity have not been 
large, according to a very compre- 
hensive report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner M. A. Cremer, Rio de 
Janeiro, on “The Brazilian Rope and, 
Cordage Market.” 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both . plain 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 


and automatic. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of F abrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 
Catalog on Request 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Facts Additions and tmproved Facilities for 
anufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Catalog on Request 
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Practical Discussions. 
(Continued from Page 16) 


fan speed of 900 revolutions, and 
we have no split laps, never. These 
speeds may not suit everybody but 
I got them: by careful experiment- 
ing. 

Another important thing in mak- 
ing laps is to have the grids prop- 
erly set. My idea is that they should 
be open enough to let the motes out 
and not enough to waste good cot- 
ton, for we realize that cotton is 
expensive. As to closeness to beater 
they should be within one-half inch 
of beater blades and the bars. ‘I do 
not like a very sharp edge, rather 
have them just a little round. 


neath. Now you will be astonished 
at the amount of sand and dirt that 
will fall through this screen that 
would otherwise go ihto the pickers 
and besides the stock is getting a 
thorough airing all the time and is 
in fine condition for the = to 
clean. 


As to good even wil! 
say there are so many little things 
about picking machines that will 
cause them to make anything but 
good even smooth laps that will run 
off or unwind on the cards, thaf if 
is rather hard for me to know 
where to begin. 


The pickers should be kept clean 
and it is not so important to keep 
them clean on the outside as it is 


For twenty-six years 
we have specialized in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


We shall be glad to serve you 


if you care to buy or sell 


ABBUTI.& COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Members American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
North Carolina Bankers Association 


But one of the most important on the inside, for they do their dirty 


things is speed. Beaters and fans 
either too fast or too slow and 
nearly always too fast. The beater 
blades should strike the _ stock 
enough times to knock out the 
motes motes or the coarse motes at . 
least and the fans should revolve 
fast enough to take care of the draft 
. that the beater makes, no more and 
no less. If this is done and careful 
attnetion is‘ given to the machines 
in general you will not be bothered 


work so much better if they are 
kept clean and well oiled. Pickers 
require quite a lot of attention to 
get good results. 

Opener. 


Huge Looms to Weave 8,000 Pounds 
of Cloth a Week. 


Baltimore, Md.—What is said to. 
he the largest cotton loom in the 


DARY TRAVELERS 
If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 


are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS: ‘L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. , Atlanta, Ga. 


world will be put in operation in 
the William E. Hooper & Sons Co. 
eotton mill this week. 

The machine weighs 35 tons and 
cost more than $50,000. A bolt of 
cloth 22 feet wide, 900 feet long and 
weighing 8,000 pounds will be woven 
in the machine in a 48-hour week. 
The width of this bolt is said to be 
nearly seven feet greater-than that 
woven by the largest loom now 
operating. The machine is fed with 
thread from 8,000 spools. 


with split laps. My card hands do 
not know anything about split laps, 
we are never bothered with them 
and we have no patent preventers 
and faney double adjustable back 
action grids, just the plain Kitson 
regulation picker is good enough for 
anybody. 

We find that a speed of 1,070 rev- 
olutions per minute for three blade 
beaters, breaker picker single beat- 
er machine and a fan speed of 880 
revolutions per minute gives us the 
hest results. 


On intermediate single beater ma- 
chine two blade beater; 1,340 revo- 
lutions and fan 840 revolutions and 
on finisher we have three bar Kir- 
sehner beaters that make 1,140 with 


Wliolesale Dry Goods Men to Meet. 


Tentative arrangements are in the 
making for the meeting of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation in Charlotte the latter part 
of April or the first of May. Defi- 
nite date has not been fixed yet, but 
will be set at a conference here 
shortly between C. A. Williams, of 
this city, members of the executive 
committee, and Norman Johnson, of 
Riehmond, secretary of the associa- 


Wanted—By firm, already well 
established in South, a salesman 
familiar with bleaching and fin- 
ishing. X. Y¥. Z., care Bulletin. 


» tion. Alfred H. Williams, of Nash- 

Wanted—First-class machinist ville, Tenn., president of the asso- 
for renecking steel rolls- State | ciation, will probably attend the 
experience and wages expected. | conference. is 
Permanent position. Box 298, The association has about 150 
Greenville, 5. C. members, Mr. Williams, who is look- 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. BE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewerage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 

| VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA | GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


_ ing after the local end of the con- 
vention, says a great deal of inter- 
est is being manifested in the meet- 
ing and he expects one of the best 
gatherings here the association has 
ever had. The association was or- 
ganized in Asheville 13 years ago. 


Officers of the association are: 
Alfred H. Williams, of the Harris- 
Davis Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
president: Herman Levy, of the 
Levy-Loeb Company, New Orleans, 
and C. C. Henking, of Henking- 
Resener & Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
vice-presidents; W. R. Northen, of 
Strause Bros. & Co., Richmond, Va., 
treasurer; Norman Johnson, editor 
Merchants Journal, Richmond, Va. 
secretary. The executive committee 
consists of Tom Flaxman, Houston, 
Tex.; W. R. King, Memphis, Tenn.; 


Wanted — Man to straighten 
spinning spindles. State experi- 
ence and wages expected. Per- 
manent position. Box 298, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Young woman with varied and 
successful experience in. indus- 
trial programs would like, by 
April 15; welfare position giving 
promise of growth and expansion 
with progressive plant. Excellent 
references. L. A., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


We want reliable and capable 
representative in each town in 
North and South Carolina to sell 


Barnwell, Atlanta, Ga. 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 


life insurance, working part or David Ades, Lexington, Ky.; J. Er- 
Pg nest Briscoe, Knoxville, Tenn.; C- A. 
Williams, Charlotte, N. C.; Walter.C. 


FORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 
starches, sizings, ete. 
DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 
The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Os 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


5 H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning ‘frame. Driver 1120 
R. P. M., Driven 815 R. P. M., Center Distance 18-3-8"" inches 


Maximum of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 
by your motors. They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


ATLANTA, GA 
702 Candler Bide., Earl F. Scott & Co. 


BALTIMORE, Co, 
1402 Bldg. MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 
BOSTON, MASS.......141 Milk Street St. aoe Bidg., Jones & Glassco 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
za 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA PA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 2 Franklin Trust Bldg. 


Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Westinghouse Bldg. 
421 Engineers Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DENVER, COLO Monadnock Bldg. 
{ | 1761 Wazee St., R. M. Parsons ST. LOUIS, 


DETROIT. MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Finance Blidg., Morse Eng. Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church 8t. 


M. 

Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 

TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 

Bank of Hamilton Bidg., 
Glassco Reg'd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 


Jones & 


the cireular. 
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Cotton Supply Outlook. 


Of unusual significance is the 
monthly circular of “consumption 
and stocks of cotton in the United 


States,” just issued by the P. T. 
Jackson Co. It says: “The con- 


sumption for December amounted to 
461,560 bales vs. 529,342 bales during 
December, 1922, a reduction of 57,- 
782, whereas exports amounted to 
the exceedingly high total of 845,581 
vs. 607,853 during December, 1922, an 
increase of 237,728. Domestic con- 
sumption for the five months ending 
December 31, 1923, amounted to 2,- 
510,472 bales, and the exports to 3,- 
323,951 or a combined total of 5,834,- 
423 vs. 5,568,721 for the same period 
ending December 31, 1922. With 
these statistics in hand, the follow- 
ing table is interesting: 
Carry-Over in the United States, 
July 31, 1923. 


Bales 

In consuming establishinents ___- 
Public storage and compresses_ 938,689 
Elsewhere in the U. 8.. 60,000 
Estimated crop 10,100,000 
Grand Total _. 12,187,919 


Consumption and ‘exports for 
months ending Dec. 31, 1923 


5 
5,834,428 


Available supply for 7 
2 


months 
beginning Jan. 1, 1924 


6,353,496 

“The exports for the eighteen days 
of this month to date have amount- 
ed to exactly 391,975 bales indicating 
a conservative total of approximate- 
ly. 653,496 for the month. General 
estimates. of this month’s domestic 
consumption average around 500,000 
bales or a total of 1,153,496, which 
would have only 5,200,000 supply for 
the six months beginning February 
1." There has been some talk dur- 
ing the decline of the past few days 
that, through curtailment in the 
spring and summer months, the 
carry-over at the end of this season 
would be around 1,500,000 bales, says 
The firm accordingly 
has compiled a table to set forth the 
comparative figures showing “Ex- 
haustion of Available Supply in the 
United States,” through reduction of 
eonsumption and exports. 

In this table it is shown that, to 
leave a turnover of 1,500,000 bales at 
the end of the season, the present 
monthly rate of consumption and 
export of approximately 1,200,000 
bales would necessarily be reduced 
48% per cent from February 1, 
leaving it 617,000 bales. If the rate 
were reduced 38% per cent, or to 
742,000 bales, a carry-over of 750,000 
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bales would be left. If the rate were 
reduced only 27% per cent, leaving 
it 867,000 bales monthly, the supply 
would be exhausted completely by 
August 1; reduced to 13 1-3 per cent, 
or 41,040,000 bales, exhaustion would 
come by July 1, and the present rate 
would mean exhaustion by June 10, 
as shown’ simply herewith: 
| Allowing 
Monthly 


Percentage Consumption Exhaus- 
Reduction and Export tion Carry Over 


Necessary Bales Point Bales 
48% 617,000 1,500,000 
38 1-5 742,000 750,000 
27% 867,000 Aug. 1 None 
13 1-3 1,040,000 July 1 None 
0 1, 200,000 June 10 None 


“We believe that exports for Feb- 
ruary, March.and April will average 
around 400,000 bales monthly,” adds 
the circular. “We also believe that 
present orders on domestic spinners’ 
books will call for an average con- 
sumption of at least 400,000 bales for 
{hese three months. Last season, the 
total exports amounted to 4,864,027 
bales, but this was the smallest fig- 
ure reached in the last twenty years, 
excepting the season of 1917-18 
when they amounted to 4,476,121 
bales. It is further interesting to 
note that exports have never gone 
under 4,000,000 bales since the sea- 
son of 1884-85, when the yearly con- 
sumption in Great Britain and on 
the Continent amounted to only 5,- 
350,000 bales as compared with this 
season's estimated consumption of 
7,500,000 bales. That the large ex- 
ports to date this season were need- 
ed is proven by the following figures 


showing comparison of present 
stocks: 
Jan.18 Jan. 18. Jan. 18 
1924 1923 1922 
Bales Bales Bales 
Stock in Great 
Britain 799,000 918,000 1,091,000 
Stock on Con- 
tinent a 872.000 507,000 722,000 
Totals _ 1,171,000 1,425,000 1,813,000 
“Our conclusion after careful 


study of the above statistics is that 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
in this country is now approaching 
conditions similar to those that ex- 
isted during the latter part of the 
Civil War.” 


FOREIGN YARN TRADE NOTES. 


The following is.a special bulletin 
from the Textile Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

Belgium. 

The middle of January witnessed 

an important development for cot-— 


Against 
Acids, 


Dampness, Heat, 
Alkalies, Fumes— 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


surfaces. 


Established 1827 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved. For 


Nature’s mixture of silica and flake graphite, mined only by 
ourselves, is the base of this remarkable time-defying paint. 

Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


over 
DIXON’S has been the standard protective paint for all wood or metal 


fifty years 


Jersey City, N. J. 


CHAIN DRIVES 
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Mill For Sale. 

A good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electric power. M. B. 
Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAsRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


| 
xice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Bend Us Your Order To-cay 


Save in freight by using | 
= ££ 5 8 
Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _  strenger, 
made of perfect 8-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 26 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


FACT 


BALDWIN COTTON 
MILLS 


Chester, S. C. 
K. C. Etters, Supt. 


Regarding your MI- 
CLEANSER as a SCRUB- 
BING POWDER, will say 
that we have been using 
MI-CLEANSER for several 
years, and find it to be one 
of the BEST SCRUBBING- 
POWDERS have ever 
used. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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fon spinning in the shape of the 
resumption of relations, hitherto 
suspended, with German consumers, 
and an extremely strong demand 
from that source. While the French 


| demand for yarn is still sustained, if 


is believed that the rapid deprecia- 
tion of the French and Belgian 
frances will shortly interfere with 
sales to some degree. Domestic 
weavers are still buying steadily. 
Local yarn prices are somewhat 
under parity with raw cotton quota- 
tions, and higher prices are likely as 
soon as present stocks of raw cotton 
are exhausted. Cotton yarn exports 
during November increased 200 per 
cent over October, due to large ship- 
ments to Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. — Cable from Acting 
Commercial Attache Samuel H. 
Gross, Brussels, January 22- 
China. 


The ‘quantity of foreign cotton — 


yarn imported into Foochow is not 
important, in comparison with the 
native product brought from Shang- 
hai. Total importations of foreign 
yarn during the nine months’ period 
of 1923 were about 60,000 pounds as 
against nearly 3,300,000 pounds of 
native yarn. The quantities of cot- 
ton yarn marketed in this district 
show little difference during the 
three periods under comparison, 
running about the same from year 
to year—Consul John R. Putnam, 
Foochow, December 4, 1923. 


France. 


American cotton yarns contineud 
their upward trend carrying Egyp- 
tian with them. Spinners are falling 
back on Indian yarns, others being 
too high. The industry finds itself 
in a difficult position, manufactur- 
ers not being supplied with varns to 
cover their engagements. Business 
was quiet throughout the month and 
reported as absolutely stagnant at 
the end—Vice Consul Davis B. 
Levis, Havre, December 11. 

Czechoslovakia. 

The textile trade of Czechoslova- 
kia is not improving as rapidly as 
other trades due partly to the faet 
that cotton yarn has recently in- 
creased’ approximately 33 per cent 
in value. It is reported that several 
textile faetories will be foreed to 
reduce production on account of the 
increased prices in cotton yvarn— 
Consul C. Winans, Prague, De- 
cember 5. 

Germany.. 


In the Munchen-Gladbach district 


business has been quiet in recent 
weeks, the uncertain political and 
economic conditions causing con- 
sumers to adopt a reserved attitude. 


Only small sales covering the most | 


pressing immediate demand were 
made. English and Belgian spinning 
mills are beginning to offer their 
yarns on the German. market and 
usually are able to undersell Ger- 
man firms. As many cloth mills 
have reduced working hours, the 
consumption of yarns has decreased. 
—Vice Consul Christian T. Steger, 
Dresden, December 1, 1923. 
England. 

Although there was a drop in the 
total exports of piece goods during 
the month of November, it is inter- 
esting to note that the exports of 
grey yarn amounted to 13,032,000 
pounds, which was the highest for 
the year.—Trade Commissioner Hugh 
D. Butler, London, December 15, 
1923. 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 
Represented at Gastonia, 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——-Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: “Barn” 
N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, dr. 


Benders and 
Established 1894 


most perfect uniformity of staple 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Extra Staples 
| Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 


and character. 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. ee 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississipp! 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
COTTON 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B F. OLIVER & CO 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale. Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. | 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR © 
Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Uhassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
|High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPP! 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE. MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch" 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta S~ niles 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Machine Co. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 


EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 


Bethayres, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
| Richmond, Va. 


| STAPLE 
(NICHOLS MFGR | 
Mi, 
| | 
N 
‘De 
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Walter O. Long : | Arthur J. Barry 
LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
| Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


\ Co-operative Marketing ASsociation for the Benefit of Tts 55.000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H.T.KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of | Cotton 
Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Altus, Oklahoma | Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR-OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. | Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLANC 
Use Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
{| the latest invention m Sad- 


dies for Top Rolle of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Technical Service to Knitters: 


Through an arrangement with the 


} American Laundry Machine Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, O., the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers is enabled to 
offer to its members a rather unique 


service—technical consultation at 


the mill with regard to machinery 
troubles. 

Although this form of service has 
been in operation for sometime as a 
part of the machine company’s spe- 
cialty department, it is only recently 
that it has been extended to mem- 
bers of the hosiery association. 

Briefly, the’ service consists of 
technical advice to manufacturers of 
hosiery and underwear with regard 
to their finishing machinery. trou- 
bles. The American company main- 


tains a staff of highly trained men. 


capable of analyzing knitting. mill 
finishing problems pertaining to hos- 
iery dyeing and finishing, underwear 
finishing and treating, shrinking and 
setting the cloth prior to the cutting 
operation. Through arrangement 
with the association these men will 
call on any member mill anywhere 
to work out with the management 
the selection of proper machinery, 
layout of hosiery dye houses and 
finishing departments for knit goods, 
and also solve problems pertaining 
to. hydro extracting and centrifugal 
work. 

The Nationa: Associativon is han- 
dling the correspondence between 
members and the machine company 
entailed by this service, which is 
being conducted entirely without 
obligation to members of the asso- 
ciation. 


H. A. Metz & Co., Ine., Originates 
Acid Wool Dye. 


Most, if not all, of the dyestuffs 
produced in the United States are 
duplications of products which have 
been known for a shorter or longer 
time. 

- Tt is of interest to the trade in 
welenet therefore, to know that an 
entirely new wool dyestuff of great 
merit. has been introduced by H. A. 


| Metz & Co., Inc. 


The new shade is known as Bril- 
liant Acid Blue 3B. 

It is an acid wool dyestuff of great 
strength, producing brilliant blue 
shades of satisfactory fastness to 
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In Market for Looper Clips. 


output. 
The Justice-Brown Co. 


Do You Need This Man? 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


We use large quantities of soft, 
white looper clips in manufac- 
ture of our floor mops and will 
contract for your entire year's | 


Experienced superintendent with 
several years on both plain and 
fancy work. Good Manager, ex- 
cellent references. Can positively 
get results. Address Results, care 


For Quick Sale, I Offer At 
Exceptionally Low Prices: 
40” Saco-Pettee. Breaker. 
Saco-Pettee Intermediates. 
Saco-Pettee Finishers. 


pa TD pom 


Slubber. 
Speeders. 


dium Gravity Spindles. 


Twisters. 
ers. 
3 Lindsay Hyde Reels, 


balling attachment. 


and 5 x 6 Spools. 


Textile Maehinery Exchange 
‘P. O. Box Gharlette, N 


60-Spindle 12 x 6 Saco-Pettee 
4 128-Spindle 8 x 4 Saco-Pettee 
4 Whitin Spinning Frames, Me- 
{ — 4 x 6 Whitin Spool- 
3 214," Ring, 7” Traverse Draper 
8 4%” Verticle Ring, 7%” Travis, 
tape drive Saco-Lowell Twist- 
2 Lowell Section Warpers, with 
Also have a large lot of 7”, 9”, and 
11” Card Room Bobbins and 
Swekers for same and large lot of 


Draper and Whitin Spinning Bob- 
bins. Have a few thousand 4 x 6 


N. C. 


Manufacturer’s Ageney 
“Factory to Consumer’”’ 


tations. 


J. D. MATHIS, P. O. Box 812 
Phone 3564 Charlotte, N. 


Save money on your Steel and Wood 
Filing Equipment, Desks, Chairs, Ta- 
bles, Steel Lockers, Safes, Safety De- 
posit Boxes, Shelving. Write for quo- 


C. 


T. L. ALLEN 


Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 


Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


washing, wearing, and does not 


crock. It dyes level and ean be used 
in combination with other acid dye- 
stuffs. It may be used advantage- 
ously wherever a blue of great bril- 
liance and strength at a reasonable 
price is desired. 


Jennings Cotton Mill. 
Lumberton, N. C. 


16,876 spinning 
B- L. Dalny Supt. 
R. B. Rodgers Nos. and 2 Carder 
W. B. Warren.._Nos. Spinner 
D. M. Pridgen 
Second Hand Nos. 1 and 2 Carding 
W. F. MeDonald 
Second Hand No. 1 Spinuing 
Elax McDuffie 
Second Hand No. 2 Spinning 
Clayton Singleton. Master Mechanic 
W.B. Parnell... Night Carder 
R- L. Deaton 
Shipping Clerk and Outside Fore- 
man. 


| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS jf 


WIRE. 


| WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. 


WH WILLE. MASS. 


| 
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How to Obtain the Loom Particulars 
From a Small Sample of the 
Finished Cloth. 
(Continued from Page 12) 


weave employed. It has been known 
that ordinary structures take-up 
about an equal amount of warp and 
filling, whereas in warp ribbed 
cloths the filling is straight, and in 
consequent more warp is taken up. 
In the case of filling ribbed struc- 
tures the warp being = almost 
straight, the yield of cloth will be 
almost the cloth length. In addition 
to the above factors, it should’ be 
observed that, during the process of 
weaving, the dimensions of cloths, 
identical in make or structure, may 


' vary to some extent, owing to the 


fact that the tensioning of the warp 
beam will influence the take-up in 
some slight degree. The length of 
grey cloth obtainable from a given 
length of cloth can only be esti- 
mated owing to the innumerable 
variations which obtain in the mak- 
ing of woven fabrics. To make 
fairly accurate estimates the appli- 
cation of an extensive knowledge of 
weaving cloths is essential; or it is 
possible to some extent to estimate 
this result by resorting to records of 
length of similarly constructed 


cloths. 


In reproducing any woven fabric 


it is necessary to give special con-— 


sideration to the edges or selvage. 
The body of a cloth may be perfect 
in structure and design, but if the 
edges are not even, level and regu- 
lar, the cloth may be banned as 
unsalable. The appearance of the 
selvage in all cases gives improved 
character to the piece, 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Cotton prices during the week 
ending February 1 moved with a 
narrow range compared with the 
fluctuations the previous weeks. 
March future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange advanced 
about % cent per pound and the 
average of the quotations for No: 5 
or middling cotton in ten designated 
spot markets advanced about a like 
amount. March future contracts on 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
closed at 33.62 cents, compared with 
33.13 cents at the close of the pre- 
vious week, and the average of the 
quotations for No. 5 in ten desig- 
nated spot markets closed at 33.61 
cents per pound as compared with 
33.16 cents last week. 

There was no particular outstand- 
ing feature excepting possibly the 
full export figure for the week 
which now makes the total exports 
as far this season about 575,000 
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bales above the figures for the cor- 
responding period last season. Trade 
conditions in textiles were looked 
upon as a little more optimistic 
both in America and Europe. It is 
now quite .evident that both con- 
sumption by American mills and 
exports will have to fall off consid- 
erably for the remainder of the six 
months, January to July, in order to 
make supplies fit the situation. 
Exports for the week amounted to 
146,536 bales, compared with 71,967 
bales during the previous week and 
{32,322 bales for the corresponding 
week in 1923. Exports from August 
{ to February 1 amounted to 3,946,- 
708 bales, compared with 3,342,207 
bales for the corresponding period 
last season. Figures include exports 
to Canada to December 31. 
Certificated stock at New York on 
February 1 was 153,926 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
165,814 bales. 
New York future contracts closed 
February 1: March, 33.62 cents; 
May, 33.91; July, 32.58; October, 
28:05; December, 27.50. New Orleans 
closed: March, 33.62 cents; May, 
33.35; July, 32.46; October, 32.27; De- 
cember, 3254. New Orleans spot 
cotton, 33.63 cents per pound. 


Cotton Movement From August 1, 
1928, to February 1, 1924. 


1924 1923 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 5,336,323 4,510,748 


Port stocks 874,216 913,015 
Interior receipts 6,258,788 6,184,116 
Interior stocks... 944,868 41,150,906 
Into sight 9,174,710 8,825,297 
Northern spinners’ 


1,264,373 1,536,653 # 
Southern spinners’ 
takings 


2,750,300 3,066,027 
World's visible 
supply of Amer- 
ican cotton _. 3,030,084 3,359,121 


Textile Exposition To Be Held at 
Dresden. 


It has been announced that the 
Third Annual Exhibition to be held 
at Dresden in the summer of 1924 
will be devoted to textiles. It is 
probable that this exhibition, which 
is to be held as usual in the Dresden 
Exhibition Hall, will be limited 
principally to the Saxon textile in- 
dustry. It is stated that some of the 
special features will be an exposi- 
tion of the economic value of the 
industry and an outline of its his- 
torical and scientific sides, says Con- 
sul Louis G. Dreyfus,- Jr., of the 
State Department, in a report from 
Dresden. 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U. 8. A. 


> Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
WATSON-WHITE COMPANY Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
(Incorporated) All shipments given careful attention. 
: Cotton Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 
Offices: ginia. 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. : 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
to mills on type. Brevard Court 
Jackson, Tennessee Charlotte, - - - - - 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President — 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


COTTON 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
_ Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. | S. B. WILSON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE | 
H. Fuller, Jr., Gastonia 
COTTON Offices: 
lage Clarksdale, Miss. 
105 S. Front St. Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss, 


Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Tennessee, Arkansas and : Cotton 
Mississippi Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Cotton Arkansas Staples 


94 South Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY - ND BIGBOY 
RWN 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
| Meyers 39 


oy 


. BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P.O. Box 621 
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C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Busines 


Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An: organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton. 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Litthe Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee.and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting the Textile Machinery 
Shops. 


(Continued from Page 11) 
lo help carry on the business of his 
father. 

David Brown, the founder of the 
business, died last year and will be 
greatly missed. He was a man who 
did business upon a clean, straight 
basis and left a splendid name be- 
hind him. I met him in the South 
more than twenty years ago and I 
always enjoyed my visits to him. 

His sons are live, energetic young 
men with the same high business 
ideals as their father. 

They recently bought the Lowell 
Bobbin Company, of Newport, Vt. 
and J. A. Aubin came to them from 
that plant as superintendent of the 
David Brown Company: He is rated 
as one of the best bobbin manufac- 
turers in the country. 

George Gibson Brown showed me 
over their plant and I was amazed 
at its magnitude and efficiency. 

At every point were the latest 
automatic machines. 
be put in a lathe, two levers pulled 
for the purpose of bringing forward 
certain knives and almost before I 
could look a fully shaped bobbin 
was being taken from the lathe. 

The bobbins are placed in a re- 
volving chuck and are bored three 
times as they pass forward. 

As the bobbins nass forward 
through the processes, many are by 
reason of defects dropped into waste 
bins and expensive wood goes to 
feed the boilers. - 

When I saw how many blanks had 
to be started in order to get a rela- 
tively small number of perfect bob- 
bins, I no longer wondered at the 
cost of bobbins and spools. 


Their spool department was han- 
diéd on similar efficient lines and 
also the shuttle department, which 
is in charge of H. L. Bonney, who 
was with Mr. David Brown for 
thirty-eight years and knows all 
there is to know about shuttles. 

I had always looked upon dry 
kilns as small outhouses but at the 
David Brown Company the dry kilns 
are arranged, on both floors, of a 
modern reinforced concrete building 
with bins built of hollow tile and 
fitted with steam coils. 


In spite of that system it is their 
rule that a shuttle block must, after 
heing dried, remain stored for two 
years before being made into a 
shuttle. 


To give an idea of the magnitude 
of this business, I cite the fact that 


when I was at the plant the David 


Brown Company had stored 400,000 
shuttle blocks, 8,000,000 bobbin 
blanks, and 1,000,000 speeder bobbin 
blanks. 

Very few cotton. mills carry as 
much insurance as they do. 

In order to be able to give their 
customers quick service the David 
Brown Company partially process 
und store a large number of spool 
heads and bobbin blanks and can 


A blank would 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 
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therefore complete rush jobs very 
quickly. 

Returning to the office, I received 
a phone messagé from Irving South- 
worth, agent of the Pacific Mills at 
Lawrence, but formerly agent at Co- 
lumbia, 8. C- Irving had found out 
somehow that I was in Lawrence 
and wanted me to meet him at the 
Rotary Club luncheon. 

As George Brown was also a Ro- 
tarian, I went with him and sat 
between George and Irving during 
the lunch. Across the table was Mr. 
Twiss, agent of the Everett Mills, 
whom I had met several times in 
the past. 

Very unexpectedly, Harry Lauder, 
the Seotch comedian, himself a Ro- 
tarian, showed up at the meeting 
and made a wonderful talk on Euro- 
pean conditions. 

I returned to Boston on the 3:10 
p. m. train, having learned much in 
the plants I had visited. 

(Continued Next Week) 


TRADE NOTES ON KNIT GOODS. 


Ireland. | 

There seems to be a good oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of cer- 
tain grades of American hosiery for 
men and women, if prices are low 
enough to compete with British 
prices. The principal demand at 
present is for cotton, lisle and arti- 
ficial silk hosiery both for men and 
women. Since a comparatively large 
percentage of the people belong to 
the laboring and low salaried classes 
the demand for cheap hosiery is 
correspondingly great. Up to the 
present time the bulk of the ‘lisle 
and imitation silk hosiery imported 
has come from Great Britain, due to 
the proximity of Dublin to the Brit- 
ish hosiery and manufacturing cen- 
ters, to the relatively low prices of 
British hosiery, and to the fact that 
English manufacturers have se- . 
riously cultivated the market. The 
price, however, is the most import- 
ant consideration, and if American 
exporters can compete in this re- 
spect they should find a good outlet 
for their product provided effective 
marketing methods are used. Prices 
of men’s cotton lisle hose vary from 
20 to 50 cents per pair, and women’s 
cotton hose from 40 to 75 cents per 
pair. Men’s artificial silk hose retail 
at 44 to 75 cents per pair and the 
same goods in women’s style are 
offered at from 50 eents to $1 per 
pair. The demand for high priced 
silk hosiery is not nearly so good 
as in the United States, for the damp 
and cold climate favors the sale of 
heavy wearing apparel. It would be 
practically impossible for American 
manufacturers of wool hosiery to 
compete in this market.—Consul 
Charles M. Hathaway, Dublin, De- 
cember 21, 1923. 

Belgium. 

Before the war there was a good 
market here for ladies’ foreign- 
made hosiery, and one American 
firm sold approximately 200,000 doz- 
en pairs annually. The present low 
exchange rate of the Belgian franc, 


however, has seriously injured this 


trade, so much so that there are 
now comparatively few imports of 
hosiery from the United States. 
Pure silk hosiery has only a light 
demand in Antwerp. The damp, 
rainy climate which prevails for 
nearly 10 months of the year favors 


_ 
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the sale of heavier wearing apparel. 
Pure silk stockings are considered a 
luxury by many Belgians, as the 
price ranges between 720 and 900 
francs per dozen. (The current 
value of the frane equals approxi- 
mately $0.046). The demand for 
hosiery of silk and fiber mixture is 
constantly increasing and is consid- 
erably greater than that for pure 
silk stockings. Germany and. France 
are the principal suppliers of the 
foreign hosiery sold in Belgium. The 
import duty on silk and fiber hosiery 
is 20 per cent ad valorem—Consul 
George 8. Messermith, Antwerp, De- 
cember 22, 1923. 
Turkey. 

It is estimated that imports of 
both pure and artificial silk wo- 
men’s stockings for the year 1943 
will amount to $82,500. The princi- 
pal countries of origin at the pres- 
ent time are Germany, France -and 
Italy. Germany, having been much 
more successful than the other 
competitors, provide about 80 per 
cent of the imports of this class of 
goods. The best silk stockings 
usually come from Troyes or other 
centers in France. There are almost 
no American silk stockings on this 
market except for old stocks. From 
1919 to 1922 American firms were 
able to compete successfully, but 
have now been practically eliminat- 
ed from the market. This has been 
due to the depreciation of both 
Turkish and German currency in 
comparison with the American dol- 
' lar, and to the intensive methods 
used by the Germans in cultivating 
the market and the liberal credit 
_ facilities offered by them. — Vice 
Consul Herbert §S. Bursley, Con- 
stantinople, December 5, 1923. 


Nicaragua. 

The domestic demand for silk 
hose is very small and merchants as 
a rule only order a few dozen pairs 
at a time. Hosiery costing $24 per 
dozen pair wholesale must be re- 
tailed at $4 per pair in order to 
realize from 20 to 25 per cent profit. 
This is partly due to the fact that 
such goods move so slowly that be- 
fore they are all sold some of them 
have deteriorated. It is generally 
known that silk hose packed away 
deteriorates very rapidly in the 
tropics.—Consul William W. Heard, 
Bluefields, December 27, 1923. 

Brazil. 

The local market for imported 
hosiery is small due to the fact that 
a thriving domestic hosiery industry 
operating within a very high tariff 
wall, supplies the bulk of the de- 
mand. At the présent time two 
grades of hosiery are being import- 
ed to a limited extent: First, ex- 
pensive silk hosiery, better than the 
domestic product; and second, well- 
made, cheap cotton hosiery. In 1922 
Germany, France and the United 
States, in the order named, supplied 
the bulk of the cotton hosiery im- 
ported, the total imports of which, 
however, amounted only to $35,881, 
as compared with $357,694 in 1913.— 
(Consul General A. Gaulin, Rio de 
Janeiro, December 18, 1923. 

United States. 

We wish to call the especial at- 
tention of knit goods exporters to 
an article by A. J. Wolfe, chief, Di- 
vision of Commercial Laws, on for- 
eign agency agreements which ap- 
peared in the January 21 issue of 
“Commerce Reports,” page 152. This 


article presents in a very able man- 
ner the numerous factors which 
enter into the solution of the prob- 
lem of foreign agency agreements, 
Interested: firms who are not sub- 
scribers 
may obtain copies of this article by 
addressing the Textile Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
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to “Gommerce Reports” 


England. 

The new knitted cloth which so 
closely resembles the woven fabric | 
now being manufactured in Notting- 
ham has not thus far been a com- 
mercial success, as if has not been 
possible to eliminate entirely the 
tendency to sag or stretch, and since 
only the best quality of wool can be - 
used, it is claimed that it is practi- 
cally impossible to produce an arti- 
cle which can be sold at a competi- 
tive price.—Consul Samuel Lee, 
Nottingham, November 26, 1923. 


Bahamas. 

In 1921 the United States supplied 
all the cotton hosiery imported into 
the Bahamas in spife of the fact 
that there is a 25 per cent duty 
preference in favor of British-made 
goods. Imports of cotton hosiery, 
however, during that year amounted 
to only $7,391.—Consul L, A. Lathrop, 
Nassau, December 5, 1923. 


- The World Cotton Situation. 


The Department of Commerce has 
now completed through its domestic 
and foreign staff, in co-operation 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
a preliminary world raw cotton 
survey for the four months ending 
November 30, 1923. The estimates 
are based upon information obtain- 
ed from the representatives of this 
department and from consular offi- 
eers abroad, from official reports, 
and from reliable trade sources. 


Estimated world’s supply and dis- 
tribution of cotton, four months 


ending November 30, 1923. (Bales of 
478 pounds net.) 
All Kinds, 
Including 
American American 
Bales Bales 
Stocks July 31, 1923. 3,065,000 6,341,000 
Production for com- 
mercial use for the 
1923-24 season (1). 10,081,000 18,075,000 
Total supply ...... 13,146,000 24,416,000 
Consumption during 
the four months 
Nov. 30, 
1923 _.... 110,000 6,310,000 
Supply on “Nov. 


The figures repre- 
sent estimated total crops, with the 
exception of India and China, where 
only the cotton produced for mill 
consumption and export is consid- 
ered, cotton used in household con- 
sumption not being included, 


(2) The estimated supply on No- 
vember 30 was arrived at by com- 
pilation and includes stocks in mill, 
ports and warehouses; also cotton 
estimated to be elsewhere. The lat- 
ter quantity was obtained by de- 
ducting the cotton accounted for up 
to November 30 from the estimated 
crops. 


If the supply on November 30 is 
obtained by subtracting the con- 


sumption from the total supply the 
resulting figures will differ some- 
what from those given here because 
it is not possible to get a complete 
balance on account of insufficient 
data- 
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GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


New York 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
‘Yokohama Kictto Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio ° 
Japan 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Téxas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Tied Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
‘Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer | J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 


Dallas 


Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 
J. H. HUTTON & CO. S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Exchange | Cotton 


Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All: Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


All Grades and. Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 

Regular and Irregular 
Cotton | 

Sell on Actual Samples | 


Temple, Texas Houston, Texas 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


GREENVILLE, Ss. C.. 


| 
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5 HARKESS AND R 
hy 


| Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


_Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma; and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY _ Greenville, S. C. 
Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


Charlotte, N. C. 
S. B. TANNER, JR. 


Local Phone 821 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
' Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal L- D. Phone 9991 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. 
’ Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N.C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C, Greenwood, 58. C. 


Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton ™ 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 
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Cotton Goods 


New York—The primary cotton 
goods markets were very quiet dur- 
ing the week. Prices remained. prac- 
tically unchanged on finished goods, 
but some easing was noted: in the 
gray goods division. Sales were 
small and confined almost entirely 
to small lots for prompt shipment. 
There was some improvement in the 
demand for flannels and fall busi- 
ness is reported as more encourag- 
ing. Some of the largest flannel 
mills have closed up their lines and 
withdrawn from the market. 


Sales of ginghams, percales and 
bleached cottons were small. Do- 
mestics were quiet, with both whole- 
salers and retailers showing interest 
only in their nearby requirements. 

The demand for finished goods was 
somewhat better than for the unfin- 
ished lines. Prices were steadier 
because many lines are not priced 
in keeping with the higher cotton 
levels. Sales of fancy goods, novelty 
bed spreads and draperies were 
fairly large during the past week. 


Print cloth and sheetings markets 
were quiet, showing only widely 
scattered-sales of small quantities. 

Print .cloths sold for February, 
March and April delivery in one 
case at 9% cents for 38%-inch 64x 
60s, but most trades wanted from % 
to 4 cent more for any contracts. 
Sales of spots were made from sec- 
ond hands at 9% cents. Sales of 44- 
inch 640s were made at 9 cents. 
Narrow cloths are now offered from 
mills on a basis of 7% cents for 27- 
inch 64x60s, although all mills will 
not accept that basis. 


Little or no change of moment 
was reported in convertibles. It is 
possible to buy odd lots of sateens, 
twills and other goods at concessions 
of 4% cent from many quoted prices 
on firm bids and usually from sec- 
ond hands. It was also reported that 
some mills are open to accept bids 
at lower figures from desirable cus- 
tomers. 

There has been some easing in 
silk and cotton goods. in the spot 
markets. Combed goods are gener- 
ally very quiet. ‘ 

Reports of some business in fancy 
combed goods continue to be heard 
in different quarters in varying 
quantity. There have been reports 
of some box loom work with art silk 
cotton among sample pieces for next 
year. 

For 40-inch 96x100, 7.00 yard, 
combed lawns, spots, 19 cents had 
been paid. For 35-inch 96x64 single 
end Canton, 22 cents paid, and. 29 


cents paid for some 80x56 Tussah 
spots. | 

Army duck sales have been made 
af 29% cents, 8-ounce card basis. 
Enameling ducks are now available 
at 54 cents for narrow widths in 
heavy weights from. first hands. 
Second hands will shade some odds 
and ends further. Wide drills and 
twills are a little easier at 53 cents 
to 60 cents. Producers are quoting 
hose and belting duck from 52 cents 
to 55 cents, though a few lots were 
sold for 50 cents, presumably odds 
and ends. A moderate business con- 
tinues to be done. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 10 cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 17 cents; den- 
ims, 220s, 26 cents; tickings, 8-ounce, 
30 cents; staple ginghams, 13% 
cents; prints, 10% cénts; dress ging- 
hams, 21% cents to 24 cents, nomi- 
nal. | 


January Prices of Grey Cloth Lower 
in Manchester and New York 
Than December. 


A slight recession from the high 
price level of 1923 registered the 
week ending December 8 for both 
Manchester and New York, is evi- 
dent in the January prices for these 
markets. The weekly average of the 
three sheetings and five print cloths 
with an average construction of 61x . 
60, in the New York market opened 
in 1924 at $0.5747 per pound declin- 
ing to $0.5536 on January 23. Prices 
of Manchester and Japanese cloths 
were also lower than in December. 


Recent reports are incomplete for 
the Indian market. But it is desired 
to eall attention to the resumption 
of Chinese price quotations. Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Howard, of 
Shanghai, writes: “We believe that 
auction prices which we are at pres- 
ent quoting on six grey shirtings, 
afford a very reliable basis for im- 
ported cloths, as auction prices do 
not depend upon the price which 
the auction house would like to re- 
ceive, but reflect the market value 
of these cloths to the Chinese buy- 
ers. Certain shops are known as 
auction shops and these are offered 
and sold irrespective of loss or gain 
to the auction houses and their 
shippers in England.” It might also © 
be mentioned that the Textile Di- 
vision hopes to quote prices on na- 
tive Chinese cloths within the near 
future. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | 


| MaIn OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 
ROCKFORD . ILL .U.S.4.A. y 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little 


change in the yarn market last 16s 4912050 
week, Business continued very slow, 2° ---------------------------- Esttnga 
with inquiry small and sales light. 2s 
prices, constituted the bulk of the Single Skeins. 
lar, showing a wide difference be- i128 
tween quotations for spot lots in 
dealers hands here and prices 59iga 
tainty of raw cotton prices contin- 30s 
ued to keep both buyers and sellers Frame Cones. 
uneasy over the situation. of 46 a__ 
who had hoped for an improved iés 
market in January were generally ------- 
ended, the market having been con- 26s 
trolled during January entirely by ------------ 
the buyers. Prices in this market 30s bdis ord. 
on many yarn counts dropped to a 308 tying in ----------- ee 
level with 30-cent cotton during the - Combed Peeler Skeins. 
month, but cheaper prices proved 4, 
no inducement to buyers. Future: 2-ply 30s 
business was very small, buying 
showing no interest in covering 2-ply 50s 0... 80 a8 
their requirements for the coming 
months. Asa rule the spinners con- 2-ply 8s _.... 85 
tinued very firm in their price ideas, ---- “Combed Peeler 
and price competition was confined 12s 
almost entirely to resellers who cut 
prices. to very low figures. Some i8s __.....-. 61 a62 
counts of carded skeins dropped as 398 -------- : : = 
much as four cents during the 24s 63%a64 
month. The greater part of the 38 - a 64 anes 
yarns sold went to the weaving 30s - es : 66 abs 
trades, knitters buying only very - 
small quantities of yarns. 36s _ 
Combed yarns moved slowly dur- $58 ----------— 
ing the month. Prices on mercer- 50s 85 2090 
ized yarns held up better than those ------------------ 
on yarns in the gray, although mer- 8s 
cerizers state that the prices they Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
were able to get did not show them 39° — tS 
a margin of profit- 24s, 2-ply - 
Yarn prices in this market were 
published as follows: 40s, 2-ply 
2-ply 24s _ 5B ab6 
2-ply 30s 60 
| 
decidedly. pessimistic. In the whole- 
Tineed 81 sale cotton goods trade transactions 
38 and 4_ply 42 a48 are limited to those cases where 
‘ goods are disposed of with a view to 
“Suck Yarns. securing funds required to meet 
Pt 4 and 5-ply— ee payment of notes. Most transactions 
is a. dt. are for United States currency at 4 
per cent below the current price list, 
Consul General L. J. Keene, of the 
eo _ Single ‘Chain Warps. State Department, reports from 
Paul 
aulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Philadelphia Providenee Chicego Cherlortte 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer A. Rudisill, Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MUILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Pa. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers “aera 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
_ §1 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PROVIDENCE 
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For Sale. 


Liddell hand baling waste press. 
Excellent condition. Size of bale 
97” x 54”. $125.00 f. o. b. Char- 
lotte. Address R. S. S., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted | 

Position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, twisting or winding by 
married man, age 33. Have been 
overseer past 9 years with best of 
record and habits. Best of refer- 
ence from past record. Address 
S D. G. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Yarn Mill 
To Spin 
8 to 14’s 
2 to 6-Pl 
5,000: Spindles 


Address “Yarn Mill,” 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 


knitting ‘mill or yarn mill in my}. 


brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft. two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Position Wanted 
By experienced overseer card- 


ing and spinning. Present position 


4 years. Good reasons for chang- 
ing. Excellent references. Go 
anywhere. Address ©. 0. D., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted — Position as second 
hand in .spinning room. First- 
class references. Address F. 8. K., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WILL BUY SCRAP IRON | 
AND METAL 


I am in the market for cotton 
mill -machinery serap iron and 
metal. Highest prices paid. Car- 
load lots only. Benjamin Smith, 
Scrap.tron and Metal Dealer and 
Broker. Yard und Warehouse, 
textile siding. P. O. Box 202, 

Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Large manufacturing and sell. 
ing corporation wants well con- 
nected Southern agent or repre- 
sentative with headquarters in 
Atlanta or Chattanooga, to sell on 
commission, a line of ‘heavy 
chemicals, dyestuffs, sizing and 
finishing materials, soluble oils, 
etc. Only responsible 
connected applicants considered. 
(rive complete data in first letter. 
Box No. A. C., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


and well 


Salesmen Wanted. 

To handle A-1 Leather Belting 
as side line. Commission basis. 
Territory, Ga. Ala. Tenn., and 
Va. Address G. T., care Southern 
lextile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

By superintendent with cloth 
or yarn mill. Six years’ experi- 
ence in present position. Good 
reason for changing. Best of ref- 
erences from present and past 
employers. Graduate N. C. A. and 
E, Will go anywhere. F. 
H. H., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


MERROWING 


Fetablished 1848 


FOR— 

Stocking Weltinyg 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY. 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Con». 


| 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, February 7, 1924. 


HA 
me 
BOSTON 


A full line of 


SULPHUR COLORS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fast to light 
and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO 


AMETZ (Onc 


Hudson Street Lew York. rh City, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treaserer 


_ Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.0.Bex792 - - + #£=GREENVELE SC 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
wureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. | 

If the applicaut is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
‘joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Svuthern Textile industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


MPLOYMEN’P | 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
ali departments of mill, I. C. 8S.‘ grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 80, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 


assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 

Py Best of references. Address No, 
807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mi’l man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi'l men as to character and ability. 
Aé@dress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be’ - 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 

yarn or weave mill. ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
ood character and references. Ad- 
ress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good a of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. od 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
A-1° references. dress No. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. . 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. erienced milf 
man and can five excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine mp. 
fully competent to handle large job. 

Address No. 3829. 


Fine references. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 


am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
rint cloths. Now employed as super- 
ntendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making age, Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WAN'T position as superintendent 
overseer carding. ane 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


or 
experience as 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
fS00d worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3836. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


etent, reliable man who can give satis- 


action in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had tg, experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
Har y reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have familly, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of -help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 


South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No, 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
one. Best of references. Address No 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empieyed as such, but want ‘etter jol. 
weaver as well as 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory resulta. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 

. perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position ‘as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
eotton. Good references and can com 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. © 
WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
erienced an dreliable man who can 
andle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best milis. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am Gaving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
}ears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill. preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
ood mills and can get good results. 
est of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
geek reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No: 3861. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Now employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as overseer aplnning, 17 
years in room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862 


WANT position as overseer. spinning, 
Bee. or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 386 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 45, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as to character and ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 386b. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can prvuduce good results. Good 
references. Address No, 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in presen: place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
lery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 


edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill; practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872 


faction, but wish larger place. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. ould be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 
ed can show results. Address No. 

id. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; e 
29, married, I. C, A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 
er Good references. Address No 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 


have good reasons for wantin to 
gy Best of references. Address 
No, 38860. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mll, or. 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt. of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly’ in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character and abili 
Address No. 3883. “6 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill. 
practical experienced man of good abil- 
can get results. Address No 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good pay‘ng weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec 
ord. Addrss. No. 8886. 


WANT position as carder and spinner o1 | 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


supt.; married, have family. Ad 
No. 3887. 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and = reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and giving satis- 
arried, 
and competent. 
Address No. 3889. 


good habits, reliable 
Good references. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, precios! and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
Pwd product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in go 
milis; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3k92. 


WANT position as supt. 
with opportunity of investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that wil! be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi. 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames 
man of long expertence ver 
references Address No 


of small mill. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. Sweeney. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Naablacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced - Draft)— 

WMecClave-Brooks Co. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S. K. F. industries, Inc. 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 

BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Bandin 

BEAMING AND WARP! 

ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

BEAMING COMBS— 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BEARINGS, AFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link. Co. 

Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BELING— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Steel Lacing Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

BELTING LINK— 

Link- Beit Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

Lastarehire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
—— also Spools & Bobbins. 

BOXES— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

BUNCH BUILDERS— 
Holcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 


Co. 
G MACHIN. 


“Argan’’)— 


CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine 
Howard Bros. Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
R P. Sweeney. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
. B., Sons Co. 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link- Belt Co. 
COMB 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


Catlin & Co. 

J. HH. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulison-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

———See Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. | 

H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

etc.)— 
The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. . 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY—. 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 


_ DISINFECTANTS— 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. | 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Steel Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

& ‘Son Co., 8B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 

McClave-Brooks 

DYEING, DRYING, ‘BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Son 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

& Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Kilipatetn Co., A 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

DYE WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— |. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Co. 
Parks-Crame 

(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 

ING)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump &@ ell Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 

FENCES (lron and Wire)— . 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman @ Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. » 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Inc. 


Co. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL.- 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T 8B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post tron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off)}— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Son 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
Wiltiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co. as. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co: 
HARNESS TWIN 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
-———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
‘Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
K aumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
er Belting Co. 
F. Houghton & Co, 


CHLORINE— 


Mathieson Alkali 
LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Greist Mfg Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Works, Inc. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Palmetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. 
LOOM 
Garland Se- 
LOOM REED 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Palmetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

ENAMEL— 

. 3 du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

_ Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHE 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

MiLL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

. Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc 

MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
OoILS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. @& N. Jd. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co.. 

__E. t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

PATENTS— 

Siggers & Siggers. 

PERBORATE oF SODA— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 

PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 


PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST !|RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (lron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 


READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RiNG TRAVELERS— 
National ge Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg.-Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cor 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, eTc.— 


—-See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 


. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


‘SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 


Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley 
Corn Products sain Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hawley’s Laboratories. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc.. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, s., Co. 
Jordan 

Walter L arker Co. 

David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER HOODS— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp 
Pawtucket Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Watter .L. Parker Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mf 


g. Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
E. F_ Houghton & Co. 
Edward L. Ladew 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg.. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Wood’s. T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
CABINETS AND STANDS, 


David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corp 
ons, inc. : 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE 
Economy Baler 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
Cyclone Fence C 
WOOD-BURNING "FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 
Fiorsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


| 
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- American Kron Scale Co., 


Carolina Specialty Co, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
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ALPHABETICAL ITIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, my Ae. 

Allen, Wm. Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York City. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
Philadel- 


American Textile Banding Co., 
phia, Pa. 

Sinner Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City. 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Co- operative Assn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. [. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
& Reed Mfg. Co., At- 


lan Ga 
Dy estuff Portsmouth, N. H. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, NC. 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, M1. 
Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Best, Edward H. & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., New York City. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York 
City 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 

Fuse Mfe. Co.., TH. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Mich. 

Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
tonia, N. C. 
Colhoun, R. C, Jr., 
Collins Bros. 


Gas- 


Yazoo City, Miss. 
Machine €o., Pawtucket, 


R. 
Cooper Griffin, Greenville, 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York 
City 
Dana Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
orks, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Crump, F. M. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Crutchfield, C. H. & Co, Hope, Ark. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
—D 
Davidson, Jos. L. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. 


Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Draper, E. Charlotte, 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. IL. & Co., 
mington, Del 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Entwistle, T. C. Co., Lowell, Mass 

Evans, W. F. & Co., Helena, Ark. 


Wil- 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Garland Mfg. Co, Saco, Me. 

General Plectric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 

Grant Leather Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Graton & ‘Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Greist Mfg. Co.., Conn. 

Harvey, 


0. 
Texas. 
a Jno: W. & Co., 


Wichita Falls, 
Philadelphia. 


Johnson, Oliver & Co., 


Grand Rapids, 


H. & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, 
Hetherington, John & Sons Co., Boston, 


ass. 

Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, S. C. 

Holcombe, Bunch Builders Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Hope Catton Co., Hope, Ark. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford. Mass. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Humphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City. 


Little Rock, Ark. 

Charlotte, 
Providence, R. I. 

Monticello, Ga. 

Kale, J. Edward & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Kaumagraph Co., New York City. 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Klauder- Weldon Dy eing Machine Co., 

Bethayres, Pa. 
Klipstein, A. & Co.; New York City. 


Jackson, Hill & Co.., 
Jackson, B. D, 


Jordan Mfg. Co., 


Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 


Lesser- Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Johnson 
ity, 


Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Shuttle Co Lowell, Mass 
Lupton’s Sons Co. David, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Macrodi Fibre Co, Woonsocket, R. IL 

Maegruder, L. W & Ce.; Memphis, Tenn. 

Marston, John P. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. 

Mill Devices Co, Durham, 

Minter Homes Co., 

Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 

wena Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 

ass 


Greenville, S. C. 


McCaughey, Edward J., Pawtucket, R. L. 
McCausland, J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
McClave-Brooks Co.. Scranton, Pa. 


& Chemical Co., New 

t 
National Sine Traveler Co., Providence, 


Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York 


Cit? 
Nichols Mfe. Co., Asheville, N C. 


Norwood Engineering Co:, Florence, 
Mass. 
Okla. Cotton Growers’ Assn., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 
Oliver, B. F. & Co., Miss. 
Page vires’ & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 

cago 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co., New York City. 
Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 

Greenville, 8S. C. 

Parker, Walter L. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


se Linkroum & Co., New York 

‘ity. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 


Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
tucket, R. I 


Paw- 


Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Ridley, Me & Co., New York City. 


nn 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New aervle Mil Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, 
Tipton & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Tripod Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


York City. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 
Rogers, J. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Rose, Geo M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
Roy, D. 8S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


United Chemical Products Co., 
City, 


U. Bobbi Shuttle 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. n & 


Sanders, Orr & Co 
—— Finishing Plants, Inc., Saylesville, Universal Winding Co., ‘Boston, Mass. 
Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
S. K. F. Industries, New York City. 
Sonneborn, L. Sons., New York City. 
Sonoco Products, Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Southern Distributing Co., Charleston, Wadsworth, 
5. C. Mass. 
Southern Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, Charlotte, Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn, 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co., 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co., 


Howland & Co., 


Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ville, 8S. Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Mas 
a. Whitinsville lane cs Ring Co., Whitins- 
Spinks, John D., Winston-Salem, N. C. ville, 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. Williams, 9 Co., Millsbury, Mass. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 
Stein, Hall & Co.; New York City. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co:, Charlotte, N C. 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va. 

Va. ’ Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, S. C. Woods, T. B. Sons Co., 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. Pa. 


Williams, L B. & Son, Dover, N 


Jersey 
Providence, 
.. Charlotte, N. U. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1 


— Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 
Providence, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Boston, 
Watson, & S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 
Bast 


Williams, A... H. 
Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, N. C. 


Chambersburg, 


Ala 


SINGLE OR 
FLANGE 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Sennethitiit. Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence. Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, February 7, 1924. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


—Agents— 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
| (Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 
| 222 Purchase St. 


Boston, Mass. — 


- AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine. 


Manufacturer 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 


best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings — 
|; ROVING FLYERS 
For 
Made in Our Own Shops 
Superior Results 
Use a Quality Unsurpassed 
| United Products Guaranteed in Every 
| Respect 
Dyestufts 
Softeners 
| Sizes Oils Chemicals | SACO-LOWELL 
Unirep Cuemicat Propucts SHOPS 
Largest Manufacturers of 
CORPORATION Textile Machinery in America 
Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers Executive Offices 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 77 Franklin Street 
Southern Office 7 Commercial National Charlotte, N. C. | Boston, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. | Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, February 7, 1924. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities’ 

that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY . 
: R | 


WEHAVING MACHINERY 
READ ASS. | 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE _ 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. | 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlant: Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, ™ 


INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 
OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED | 


Revolving Flat Card 


Containing many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematicaily 
correct at,all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other 
features worthy of your investigation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 
Users 


OTTON MACHINERY 
COT! 
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